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Teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 


Professor Amasa Pratt, Superintend- 
ent of the Ohio State Institution for the 
Deaf and Damb, at Columbus, who is 
visiting California as a member of the 
convention which met last week at Berke- 
ley, delivered an address at the Third 
Congregational church Sunday evening, 
July 25th, on the subject of the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and damb. His remarks, 
in eubstance, were as follows: 

There have been deaf and dumb peo- 

le in the world from the very earliest 

riod, but little or nothing was done to 
alleviate their condition until about the 
beginning of this century, and it was not 
until less than sixty years ago that any 
effort was made to teach them in this 
country. The first institution of this 
kind was started at Hartford, Ct., and 
was known as the ‘‘American Asylum for 
the Deaf.’’ The system introduced there 
was imported from France. It was re- 

arded as a sort of refuge for all the deaf 
of this country, and it was thought that 
one institution would be sufficient. But 
it was soon learned that one institution 
could not take care of them all, and a 
second was soon started in New York; 
then one in Kentucky, then in Pennsyl- 
vania, then in Ohio, and to-day there are 
almost as many institutions of this kind 
in the country as there are years since 
the first one was started. ‘There is, on 
- an average, about one deaf person in ev- 
ery fifteen hundred population. In this 
country there are about thirty thousand, 
and we have about fifty schools, w:th 
three thousand teachers. 

We have met with various hindrances 
in building up our institutions. The word 
‘‘asylum’’ has clung to our work to our 
injury. Parents get the idea that our 
schools are places into which, if a child 
ever geta, he can’t get out again; whereas 
they are mere State schools, and are part 
of our public-school system. Again, the 
expression ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ conveys a 
wrong impression. People imagine that, 
if a person is dumb, his brain must be 
affected. But it is rarely that you will 
find a deaf person who has not a good 
mind and as good organs of speech as 
any of us. 

The children who are brought to our 
schools may be divided into three classes: 
(1) The congenital mutes—that is, those 
who are born deaf, and so are dumb, sim- 
ply because they never learned any lan- 
guage. These constitute about fifty per 
cent. (2) The semi-mutes—that is, 
those who became entirely deaf by reason 
of some sickness or accident, and retain 
all the language acquired up to the time 
of their misfortune. These can speak, but, 
as they cannot hear themselves talk, 
they lose the modulations of the voice, 
and converse upon one key. (3) The semi- 
deaf--that is,those who have become part- 
ly deaf from diseare or accident. These 
retain power of speech, and may be made 
to hear by the use of scientific appliances, 
such as ear-trumpets, etc. Deafness is 
is often caused by scarlet fever, spinal 
meningitis; sometimes by the mumps or 
the measles or colds or catarrh; some- 
times one of the small bones of the ear is 
gone, or the tube is stopped up, or the 
drum is affected. 

Upon the classification above given de- 
pends our use of the different methods of 
sign-language, articulation and lip-read- 
ing. At the commencement of each term 
we have a new class of fifty or sixty pu- 
pils. Of these the semi-deaf and semi- 
mute, having had some knowledge of 
language, can be taught more or less ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading. The teacher 
gathers them together, and talks to them. 
If they can’t catch a word, he writes it 
on the blackboard. Thus he builds upon 
the foundation they already have, and 
gives them new words, idioms and 
thoughts. If they are apt, they will 
learn it. But some never learn to read 
lips with great faciliiy. Then, among 
those that are born deaf, we find, now 
aod then, a child of quick perception and 
good imitative powers, that can learn ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading. But there 
will always bea large percentage of those 
born deaf who will never get sufficient 
facility in lip-reading to be of any use to 
them. For these we have signs. 

The most common question I am asked 
is: ‘‘How do you ever begin to teach 
them? How do you get the first idea 
into their minds?” Of the fifty new pu- 
pils who come into my school next Au- 
gust, ranging from eight to twelve years 
of age, there will be, say,twenty-five who 
never heard a sound in their lives. They 
_have been shut out from all the influences 
that the ordinary child has. They 
have no idea of father or mother, no con- 
ception of God, or of law, human or di- 
vine. We begin with this blank sheet, 
and have to make our impressions upon 
it. It is not amusing work for the first 
week, I can’t talk with them. They 
can’t understand why they are brought 
there. I feel sorry for them. You know 
what it is to be homesick; but suppose 
you were taken away from home without 
having the least idea of the reagon for it. 
But after the first twenty-four hours, 
when the children find that they are 
kindly treated, they settle down with the 
idea that the school is home, and they go 

to work, 

[take some three objects, say a hat, 
key and pin. I point to thebat. The 
children all look. Then I write on the 
board ‘‘hat.” So with the key, then with 


the pin. They nod their heads, and get 
an idea that | am trying to convey some 
impression to them. ThenT point to the 
objects again and make the signs. They 
are then given slates and imitate the 
writing. They compare one another’s 
work. Their pride is awakened, and 
they all try to equal the best. You will 
find in a class of fifteen or sixteen that 
the very first day five or six have got 
the idea. You may think that almost 
all have got it; but when you tell a child 
to bring a hat, and he brings a pin, and 
perhaps, keeps this up five or six weeks, 
then you begin to think you have a du- 
bious task. Sometimes it will take one 
week, sometimes three months, but some- 
where, at some time, it will suddenly 
dawn upon the child that each object has 
a name, and then it shoots ahead. Ev- 
erything they come across they want the 
name of—first the sign, and then how to 
write it, then how to spell it in the sign- 
language. We push them ahead as fast 
as we can. We like to please and en- 
courage them. In a few weeks they 
have acquired the whole alphabet. We 


go on until they have the names of two | 


hundred or three hundred objects. It is 
astonishing how they thirst for knowl- 
edge. | 

At the end of the first year they get so 
that they can write sentences with per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty of the more 
common verbs, such as walk, run, see, 
fly. We encourage them to think for 
themselves. We hang up acap, for ex- 
ample, and tell them to write what they 
can about it. They can write a whole 
slateful of simple sentences. At the end 
of the first year they have the idea of 
right and wrong, and that there is a God. 
I am asked, ‘“‘How do they get that 
idea?” I don’t know. I don’t think 
you know how you got that idea. As 
they come every morning into school and 
see the older pupils worshiping and the 
prayers offered, little by little it gete into 
their minds that they worship a Being 
above. They then get the idea of moral 
obligation—that there are laws that have 
to be obeyed. They gradually acquire 
conceptions that hearing children get at 
two years old. People are surprised at 
their progress. But none are so surprised 
as we ourselves. At the end of the first 
year they go home for their vacations new 
beings. They acquire the English lan- 
guage very slowly. It is the most diffi- 
cult language to teach, because there are 
so many words that have the same form 
for different meanings. It would be a 
great deal easier to teach them Latin, 
French or German. 


The work in America is in its infancy. 
Since I commenced this work, we have 
made rapid strides in the matter of edu- 
cation. The law of Ohio allows children 
to come to the institution at 8 years of 
age, and remain ten years. When they 
are through. they have a good knowl- 
edge of geography, United States history, 
universal history, arithmetic, elementary 
algebra, book-keeping, anatomy and nat- 
ural philosophy. We give them a pretty 
solid English education. 

While the children are getting this ed- 
ucation, we endeavor to teach them some 
useful trade. We have a book-bindery, 
a carpenter-shop, a printer's office and a 
shoe-shop. The boys, as they get old 
enough, take their choice, or their par- 
ents choose forthem. They are divided 
into classes, and go into the shops every 
day for two hours. They have their 
school, their work aod their play. When 
they leave school they have quite a litile 
start. In a year or two after leaving the 
institution, if they follow their trade, they 
ean become quite skilltul workmen. We 


make all the boots and shoes that the 


boys wear, and do all the repairing about 
the institution. In the printing-office we 
print a weekly paper. In the book-bind- 
ery all the binding for the State is done. 
In the carpenter-shop we make all the 
boxes necessary to ship the books in. 
The girls are divided into five classes, 
one for each of the following departments: 
the kitchen, the dining-room, the dormi- 
tories, the sewing-room and the laundry. 
The first day of every month these classes 
are all changed about, so that each girl 
gets a knowledge of every department. 


I think we are 3olving the problem of 
what we shall do for the children in the 
public schools. I have heard it question- 
ed whether our boys and girls, when they 
leave the high schools, are fitted for life 
work. But I think in our institution we 
are solving this problem pretty thorough- 
ly. We give all the children the idea 
that they are not only to get an intellect- 
ual training, but that they are to learn to 
do for themselves. I believe that out of 
the 30,000 deaf pereons in this country, 
there are less tramps, less of those who 
seek to live upon the public, than you 
will find among almost any other 30,000 
people you could gather together. The 
institution seeks to inculcate in their 
minds that they must go out and work; 
that they must be men and women, 
among men and women. It is rarely that 
you will find a graduate of one of these 
institutions who is not trying to do his 
part. You don’t often find a deaf person 
in a penitentiary, an insane asylum or a 

r-house. They are almost universal- 
Sabbath-observing and 
good citizens. 

All this is the result of Christian civil- 
ization. Greece or Rome knew of no 


‘such work. The Oriental civilizations | 


| 


have no such conception. But to Chris- 
tian civilization, which goes out with its 
sympathy and strong -desire that all 
saould be lifted up, is due what we have 
accomplished. It seems to me that if you 
could look into their faces and see them 
after they have been in our institution, 
and look at them as they were when they 
came to us, you would almost say that 
the ‘‘dumb sang.” | 

The address was accompanied with 
many illustrations of the sign language, 
and closed with the Lord’s Prayer in the 
graceful and reverent pantomime of the 
deaf and dumb. 


A Review of a Review. 


The Overland for August contains a 
review of Professor Royce’s ‘‘Study of 
American Character” in the history of 
California, from 1846 to 1856, which is 
disappointing. It is unfair. It criticises 
the work as not being a “history of Cali- 
fornia,’’ when it nowhere profesees to be 
that. It only attempts to relate the 
events of a single period of ten years; 
and it does that for the purpose of study- 
ing ‘‘American character” as it is seen in 
them. And even the review iteelf admits 
this in se many words, and yet criticises 
the work as if it profeesed to be a com- 
plete history of California! 

The review does not say that the his- 
tory of the ten years, which the book pro- 
poses to examine, is not truly given. It 
could not say that in the face of s0 many 
living witnesses to the contrary. It says 
that undue space is givento Mr. Fre- 
mont and the Bear-flag matter. Two 
reasons justify that space—the artificial- 
ly involved condition into which that 
history had been put for a purpose, and 
the rich lead it furnished for the author’s 
study of ‘*American character.” The need 
of a more correct statement of facts 
touching this particular history is strik- 
ingly illustrated in Barrow’s ‘‘Oregon,” 
a book in this same Commonwealth se- 
ries, when it says (page 163), ‘Fremont 
turned, pivoted, California to the Union.” 
The fact is, he did nothing of the kind, 
as all familiar with the subject know, and 
as Royce’s book shows,from documentary 
evidence. The insinuation that Profes- 
sor Royce misused the information given 
him by General and Mrs, Fremont is not 
justifiable, as any candid reader will see 
on examining the account of the matter 
in the book itself. 

The review attempts to make light of 
the treatment that the native Californians 
received at the hands of incoming Ameri- 
cans. The truth, however, is that Pro- 
fessor Royce has characterized that treat- 
ment none too severely. If the study of it 
led bim into some unpalatable ‘‘reproof 
of Americane,”” as the review charges, 
then all the worse for the Americans! 

The review says: ‘‘The impression 
which is made by the book is of a piece 
of contract work, done under pressure at 
short notice,’’ etc. 

On the contrary, the impression made 
by the book is that of a most thorough 
and searching examination of the period 
it undertakes to discuss. It is evident 
that no time, pains or expense were spar- 
ed to get at the bottom of every impor- 
tant matter falling in the author's way. 
Professor Royce’s characterization of 
men and things is remarkably candid and 
correct. His book is not one to be ex- 
tinguished by any such review as this in 
the Overland. Professor Royce is a 
man personally unknown to the writer. 
I never even had occasion to correspond 
with him. But I see that he has donea 
thorough piece of work in this ‘‘Study of 
American Character” in our California 
history from 1846 to 1856, and it will 
ultimately be so esteemed. ’49, 


Y. M.C.A. 


Last Thursday evening the Young 
Men’s Christian Aesociation building was 
thronged to its utmost capacity with 
members and friends who had congregat- 
ed to witness an athletic exhibition given 
by the athletic club of the institution. 
The exercises consisted of performance on 
the horizontal and parallel bars, club- 
swinging by Mr. Frank Hart, ground 
and ladder pyramids, high jumping, etc. 
The club was assisted by Dr. Thomas 
L. Hill, elocutionist. All the exercises 
were creditably performed, and to the 
delight of the large audience present, as 
was evinced by the répeated applause. 
The occasion was the reopening of the 
physical department, which has recently 
undergone some very extensive improve- 
ments and alterations. The room which 
was.occupied with the bowling-alley has 
been fitted up with tub and shower baths, 
making twelve rooms in all, with every 
modern convenience, making it really one 
of the finest bathing facilities in the city. 
The gymnasium has also been very much 
improved. Important changes have been 
made in this department, and the electric 
light introduced. All of these extra ad- 
vantages of the institution are free to 
members without any extra fee whatever. 
Quite a large number of young men iden- 
tified themselves with the organization 
last Thursday evening, being so well 
pleased with the excellent facilities of the 
Association building, especially the pbys- 
ical department. An invitation is ex- 
tended by the management of the Asso- 
ciation to all young men to visit the build- 
ing and inspect the work and opportuni- 


ties and advantages offered to members. 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan—X. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 


ANNAKA, 


I am sure that those who read my last 
sketch will be glad to know something 
of Mr. Neesima’s return to Japan. [| 
quote from a letter written at the time 
to his benefactor, Mr. Hardy: ‘‘It was 
my intention to remain in Yokohama for 
three days when J arrived there; but, 
when once I| stepped on the dry land 
-—my dear, native soil—I could not wait 
even for three daye. Hence, I harried 
home, without stopping in Tokio. When 
I came here, it was midnight; therefore, 
I disliked to disturb my parents’ sleep, 
and slept in anion. In the morning I 
sent word to my father. Then I came 
home, and was welcomed by my aged 

rents, sisters, neighbors and old ac- 
funnies My father had been ill for 
three days, and could not move himself, 
on account of rheumatism; but when he 
heard of my-safe arrival, he rose up and 
welcomed me with fatherly tenderness, 
When I hailed him, he stooped down 
without a word. [I uoticed his tears 
dropping on the floor. My old acquaint- 
ances gathered at our home, and request- 
ed me to tell them all my experiences in 
the United States. The people came 
here from the surrounding towns, even 
seven or eight miles away. They have 
kept me busy all the time. They look 
as sheep without a shepherd. I found 
it almost imposeible to send them back 
without giving them some spiritual food. 

‘*Soon after my arrival home, I pre- 
sented your kind letter to my father, but 
for a long time [ could not translate it 
for him, because when I tried to read it 
I could not belp thinking of the scene of 
my last departure from you. 

‘Another day I gathered my parents 
and sisters, and succeeded in reading 
your letter tothem. Before I got half 
through, all of them began to weep, be- 
ing much affected by your parental kind- 
iess to me. My father told me you were 
our saviours and our gods. Then I told 
him he must not make our American 
frieuds gods. If he feels grateful for 


their deeds, he must worship that God, | 


the only one God, the Creator of the 
universe, the Saviour of mankind, the 
God of his American friends. I mention- 
ed, still further, that these friends be- 
came so good and kind, even to a wan- 
dering stranger, because they are true 
worshipers of God and the followers of 
Christ, who is, indeed, the Saviour of 
mankind. He came to this sinful world 
to save the poor and lost. These friends 
saved me from a miserable condition, and 
gave me necessary education, so that I 
might become a teacher of the glad tid- 
ings of salvation to our benighted people. 
Since that time, my poor father has dis- 
continued to worship the Japanese gods, 
and bis ancestors. By his consent, I 
took down all the paper, wooden, earth- 
en and brass gods from shelves, where 
they were kept, and burned them up. 
I send a few paper gods for you, which 
my mother threw into the fireplace. 
There are no gods or imageg in this 
house now. I trust they will be wor- 
shipers of the true God hereafter. 

‘*Besides my home friends, my humble 
labors within three weeks have been 
wonderfully blessed. I have preached 
several times in the schoolhouse, and 
also preached to small audiences in fam- 
ilies. A week agol preached to a large 
audience in a Buddhist temple. All the 
priests in this community came and list- 
ened to the preaching of the new relig- 
ion. There were over two hundred pres- 
ent, consisting of priests, laymen, and a 
few women and children. At my preach- 
ing in the schoolhouse, the whole body 
of magistrates from the city of Takasaki 
came to hear me preach. One of my 
hearers went home and took down all 
his gods, and has ceased to worship 
them. Thirty men in this town, and a 
few men out of the town, took up a col- 
lection to buy some Christian books, 
One gave six dollars; the whole was 
$17.35. They requested me to buy the 
books. They are hungry and thirsty for 
the Christian truth. I find here every- 
thing ready for the gospel.” 

This was no merely momentary inter- 
est. The study of the Bible and other 
Christian books was kept up, week after 
week. A little later a student from the 
training school epent a summer there, 
and in April, 1878, a church was organ- 
ized. It was self-supporting from the 
start, and, under efficient pastors, has 
done a wide work and grown rapidly. 
It has a church building and parsonage 
which cost $2,000. Mr. Ebina, the first 
pastor, last year resigned, that he might 
take up evangelistic work in the neigh- 
boring city of Mayebasbi. Mr. Sugita 
succeeds him. A_ second church has 
been organized in Kanraku, and another 
independent church in Takasaki, the 
city from which the magistrates came, as 
spoken of in Mr. Neesima’s letter. It is 
from the same city that the recent gift of 
$700 to our school came. Three or four 
evangelists are jointly supported by this 
church and our mission. I do not know 
the exact number of the Christians con- 
nected with our miesion there, but recent 
statistics speak of 695 Christians in that 
prefecture, and they are mainly an out- 
growth of this work in Annaka. 


Mr. Neesima’s work has been mainly 
elsewhere, as will appear from later 
sketches. His father, mother and 
sisters all became Christians. One sis- 
ter, not long ago, died a very happy 
Christian death. It was my great priv- 
ilege to attend, at Mr. Neesima’s ‘home, 
about two years ago, the golden wedding 


of his parents. 
Letters from India. 


Pasmuatal, Feb. 14, 1886. 

Last night I heard of a singular exhibi- 
tion of superstition among some of the 
native Christian teachers here, 
have before told you, they are a singular- 
ly superstitious people, and take some of 
it into their lives, even after they have 
become Christians. In the Madura 
Girls’ Boarding-rchool, there had been 
something stolen by one of the girls, and 
the native teacher took this singular way 
of finding out the guilty one. Balancing 
the Bible on one end of the table, so as 
to require but little to upset it, each girl 
was required to file up in turn, place 
her hand upon the Bible and swear that 
she did not take the article, and the test 
was this—the one under whose touch the 
Bible should drop on the floor was to be 
considered the guilty person. It fell un- 
der the touch of one, and then she ran 
screaming to Mrs. Swift, who was then et 
home, and revealed the whole matter. Of 
course, the teacher was strongly rebnked , 
A still more remarkable case was told us 
by Mrs. Washburn, who said the wife 
of one of their catechists was one day 
teaching the little children, and, having 
a little baby of her own, gave to the lat- 
ter aring to play with. Presently the 
ring was missivg, and to find out the cul- 
prit what do you think she did?—lighted 
a candle, and made each little girl come 
and hold the palm of her hand over the 
flame, and the one who was burnt was 
the guilty person; you know the candle 
will occasionally flare up and then it 
would burn. A day or so after, Mrs. 
Washburn discovered the little palm 
burnt, and, on inquiry, the above was 
revealed. Though there are many strong, 
bright Christians, yet some are babes in 
Christ, aud vo wonder, emerging, as 


‘they have done, from such dense dark- 


ness and ignorance. People at home are 
superstitious, many of them, and these 
are only a little worse. They are now 
reaping the rice fields, and all along the 
roadside, in the rice fields, bands of men 
and women may be seen harvesting the 
rice; and we are reminded of Ruth glear« 
ing after the reapers, as we notice poor 
women spending days on the roads over 
which the reapers have passed, sweeping 
together the dust, and from that gather- 
ing a little rice which has been dropped 
by the others. Again to-day we under- 
stood, as never before, the Bible expres- 
sion, ‘‘His fan is in his hand,” as we 
looked on the threshers spreading out the 
rough kernel and fanning it, thus causing 
the dust and grit to rise and float away. 


Kopr Kanat, March 27, 1886. 

One thing has grieved me consider- 
ably, namely, the growing amount of in- 
toxication among the natives. The Eng- 
lish have much to answer for; they near- 
ly all drink, have some for their servants, 
and barrels of liquor come from England 
and elsewhere to Madras, and thence all 
over this land. Civilization brings the 
Bible, but it also brings the cup. The 
native character is weak, and, having 
tasted, they cannot be restrained. It 
came very close to us a few weeks ago, 
when I found my matie drunk; he beg- 
ged off, saying that he had left the Eng- 
lish service in order to get away from 
liquor, and for me to try him once more. 
He is a very smart and efficient man, and 
it would be hard to fill his place; but [ 
told him that a second occasion would 
cause me to discharge him. You know 
how weak man is at home in America, 
when surrounded by all the restraining in- 
fluences of relatives, friends and public 
opinion; you, ther, can understand how 
hard it is for these poor fellows, who 
have generations of heathendom running 
in their veins, and have only just come 
out of idolatry and darkness. Oh, it is 
a cruel, cruel crime for the nations whom 
God has so richly blessed to come here 
with that beverage of hell, and Satan’s 
greatest weapon! But the English are 
brought up to drink, and do not see the 
harm. As a lady said the other day: 


**I do wish my cook would not get drunk ‘ 


before dinner; it is awkward. J don’t 
care how much he drinks after dinner.’’ 
And so with them all; many leave a lit- 
tle in bottles, so that the servants can 
have a little and feel in good humor. It 
is marvelous to me how active the devil 
is in this world, and hig workings are 
seen so manifestly in this country. Sure- 
ly Paul did not exaggerate when he call- 
ed him a roaring lion, going about seeking 
whom he may devour. 


Thomas White, an Englishman, who 
taught echool in Orange Co. N. Y., 
during the Revolutionary War, and 
died in 1807, directed by his will that $10 
should be paid to each of four churches 
for a sermon on a designated subject on a 
certain Sabbath in every year forever. 
In the Reformed church at Port Jervis 
and the Presbyterian church at Goshen 
this requirement has been complied with. 


|The other two have failed. ~ 


As I 
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The August Meeting. 

This meeting was held in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland. Thir- 
ty-five were present. The Scripture 
read was the story of the breaking of the 
alabaster-box of ointment—Mary’s gift 
of love to her beloved Lord. Thus, our 
last Sunday’s leseon furnished many eug- 
gestive thoughts for us in this our work 
for the Master. Mrs. Baldwin’s letter 
from BKroosa acknowledges the receipt of 
Mrs. Bigelow’s portrait, which, many 
will remember, was sent some months 
ago. It was good to know that it had 
safely arrived at its destination, with no 
farther injury than the loss of the glass 
which covered it; bat he will let Mrs. 
Baldwin tell the story in her own words: 

**Broosa, June 26th. 

‘‘The picture arrived safely m May, 
and I note the thoughtfulness which pro- 
vided for all the expenses connected with 
its conveyance thither. It is now adoro- 
ing the walls of the school sitting-room— 
the best room inthe house, but we don’t 
call it parlor. 

‘‘On opening the box, we found only 
a few fragments of the glass knocking 
about. Where it was broken, of course, 
we do not know; but, fortunately, the 
pieces of glass must have been taken out 
somewhere; otherwise the drawing would 
have been spoiled. As it is, the few 
scratches come where they do not mar 
the peaceful features of the face, which 
looks down upon us with such a mother- 
ly interest. No glass large enough or 
nice enough could be found here, and we 
knew it was useless to risk sending for 
one from Constantinople. Mr. Baldwin 
would be goiog soon for the annual 
meeting, and he said he would bring it 
with him when he came, which he did; 


‘and; as soon as he could, he put the pict- 


ure in order and hung it. We, and all 
the girls, thank Mr. Bigelow and your- 
selves for this handsome gift and remind- 
er of your interest and generosity. How 
it would have cheered and comforted 
dear Miss Rappelye, if it had come in 
her time! But now these two are in the 
heavenly home, and ere long, perhaps, 
those that sowed and they that reap shall 
rejoice together.” 

A short letter was read from Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, dated London, 
whither she had gone to meet dear mis- 
sionaries and friends, including Dr. and 
Mrs. McLean. A letter from Mrs. Hol- 
brook of Natal gives the details of a 
very busy life, with a young child and 
the cares of her household, overlooking 
the mission school, the ‘‘Band of Hope’; 
work among the women, the women’s 
prayer-meetings, of which you have 
heard, and of those faithful women who 
compose it. We are longing for God’s 
Spirit to quicken our work. The hymn, 
**Jesus Shall Reign,’’ was then sung. 
Miss Fay gave us an interesting account 
of a farewell meeting to Dr. Greene at 
Boston. Dr. Greene spoke of his early 
struggles in regard to missionary work. 
When he was attempting to decide the 
question as to his future life and occupa- 
tion, he seemed to hear a voice: ‘‘ Young 
man, do you intend to give yourself to 
money-making?’ As he found it diffi- 
calt to decide the question, he called in 
the advice of friends, the majority of 
whom led him to decide on the mission- 
ary work for his future life. He has 


been ten years in Nicomedia, and after- . 


wards at Manissa, then at Constantino- 
ple, where he published a missionary pa- 
per. Now he returns to devote himeelf 
to work among the Turks, among whom 
is an awakened iaterest. There is now 
a change in regard to this work, which 
he attributes to the silent influence of the 
Scriptures working among the people. 
Speaking of Constantinople, General 
Howard spoke of Robert College, and 


its great influence for good; also of the — 


Home for Girls at Tantari, under the 
care of the Woman’s Board. 

Mrs. Brewer, by request, gave us the 
names of the missionary party which 
lately passed through our city on their 
way to Micronesia— Dr. and Mrs, 
Pease, Miss Henningway of Springfield, 
Mass., and Miss Crosby of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

We are sorry to part with Mrs. Jewett 
for a season, but hope her visit at the 
East for a few months will fully restore 
ber health. We shall miss her presence 
at our meetings, and her budget of news. 
Will get the news, however, from her 
mother, Mrs. Dwinell, whom we shall 
be glad to welcome on her return. 

Mrs. Merritt was appointed editress 
pro tem. of the Column, during Mre. 
Jewett’s absence. 

From iteration and reiteration, our 
members cannot fail to know that this is 
the last meeting of owr year, and that 
our Treasurer must close her books for 


this year before the September meeting. — 


We look anxiously for the money to 
come in from all our auxiliaries before 
this meeting. 
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— 


The Present Attitude of German Thought 
on Evangelical Christianity. 


[A paper read before the General Congre- 
gational Association of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, at Salem, Or., June 11, 1886, by Rev. 
H. V. Rominger of Port Gamble, W. T.] 

The present is a period of transition in 
the intellectual world of Germany. The 
age of system-buildivg and the reign of 
schools has passed away. Neither in 
philosophy nor in religion is there any 
name or echool to-day that can claim 
leadership. It is the age of exact eci- 
ences and the severest historical criticism. 
Dogmatism and speculation have given 
place to modesty and a desire to get at 
the fundamental facts of every science. 
Jean Paul Friederich Richter once said 
that to England belonged the dominion 
of the ocean, to France the dominion of 
the land, and to Germany the dominion 
of the air. He who speaks of Germany 
to-day as metaphysical, speculative, 
rationalistic, and occupying the air, 
speaks of it as it once was, not as it now 
is. Germany of to-day is still scholarly, 
minute, thorough and painstaking, but, 
at the same time, so realistic that some 
fear she has lost her mission to cultivate 
the great ideals of life, and to represent 
the Greeks among the modern nations. 


Thinkers speak less confidently than 
formerly, and some even despair of any 
solution of the deeper problems of 
thought. This has, in some cases, 
strengthened religion and increased the 
domain of faith. Materialism haa be- 
come less arrogant and boastful. Vir- 
chow and Du Bois Raymond, the two 
greatest names in physical science in Ger- 
many to-day, have put a decided check 
on materialism by showing its limitations 
and its inability to solve all the problems 
of mind and matter. In an addrees be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences in Berlin, a 
few years ago, Professor Raymond de- 
clared the following are the seven world 
riddles, which physical science has never 
solved, and about which we shall forever 
remainignorant: (1) The nature of mat- 
ter and force; (2) The origin of motion; 
(3) the origin of life; (4) the apparent 
design in nature; (5) the origin of sensa- 
tion; (6) the origin of rational thought 
and of language; (7) the freedom of the 
will, Materialism, as an explanation of 
ultimate causes, is treated with contempt 
in the highest circles of the cultured, 
and has almost disappeared. Philosophy, 
which has always ruled in Germany, 
has ceased its vain speculations, and is 
cultivated now mostly in the form of 
criticism of past systems, of investigation 
of mental phenomena, eepecially on a 
physiological basis, and of the applica- 
tion of ethics to the practical concerns of 
life. In no country has philosophy been 
so powerful in shaping theological think- 
ing as in Germany. It has moulded 
character and thought scarcely less than 
Puritanism in the United States. The 
ideal philosophy of Hegel ruled up to the 
time of the Revolution of 1848. It pro- 
duced the Tubingen school of critics, led 
by Baur and Strauss, both disciples of 
Hegel, who sought to resolve the gospel 
history into myths. This led evangeli- 
cal scholars to a thorough investigation 
of the New Testament problems, until 
the historical character of the gospels 
has been triumphantly established upon 
a complete scientific basis. With the 
political revolution of 1848; the philoso- 
phy of Hegel fell into discredit, aud, sur- 
feited with metaphysical epeculation,. 
Scholars have turned away fiom them 
with an increazing thirst after facts-—after 
the realities of life and history. The 
empirical, realistic tendency has affected 
all departments of investigation. It has 
given a great impulse to the study of 
pbysical science. It has produced the 
ery now heard in Germany, ‘‘Back to 
Kant,’’ who was the prince of rational- 
ists. But chaos and confusion still reign 
in the philosophical world. Of recent 
philosophies, the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer, who claims to complete the philos- 
ophy of Kant and of Hartmann, has ex- 
ercised considerable influence, and is hos- 
tile to Christianity, but has produced 
more astonishment than conviction. The 
greatest name in philosopby since Kant 
is Herman Lotze, who died in Berlin, in 
the spring of 1881. Some of hia admir- 
ers declare his opinions are among the 
sanest and healthiest in philosophy since 
Aristotle. His philosophy has been most 
favorably mentioned by Joseph Cook in 
his Boston Monday lectures. Lotze was 
a noble character, and his lectures at- 
tracted hundreds of students at Gottingen 
and Berlin. His philosophy was his 
daily inner and outer life, quickening 
and stimulating to his students, broad in 
its humanity and strong in its ethics. It 
is most favorable to Christian theism, 
and theologians are beginning to see in 
its spirit and principles the possibility of 
an approach to theology. ln his ‘Out- 
lines of the Philosophy of Religion,” 
published after his death from his lect- 
ures, he pays this tribute to the religion 
of Christ: ‘‘It is, even without doubt, 
legitimate to regard the relation in which 
Christ stood to God as absolutely unique, 
not only as to degree, but, also, as to es- 
sential quality. He who, in an unpreju- 
diced way, allows the teaching of Christ 
and the history of Christ’s life to influ- 
ence his mind, without analyzing this 
impression, may be convinced that an in- 
finitely valuable and unique act bas oc- 
curred here ou earth for the salvation of 
humanity.”’ 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
the gieat leaders of thought and public 
opinion in Germany to-day are not hostile, 
and a large number, if not a majority, 
are decidedly favorable, to evangelical 
Christianity. In literary and philosoph- 
ical circles, where Christianity was for- 
merly assailed, it is now simply ignored 
and treated with silence. In their peri- 
odicals and books you will find scarcely 
any mention of Christianity. Science 
and philosophy take their own course, 
and do not go out of their way to attack 
or to sneer at Christianity. The secular 
newepaper press of Germany, which is 
largely controlled by Jews, while its influ- 


ence is on the side of materialism, seldom 
ever attacks Christianity. On the other 
hand, there have of late been an increas- 
ing tendency among the learned to give 
more attention to religion and its claims 
than formerly. As the wars with Napo- 
leon at the beginning of the century led 
to a new religious awakening among all 
classes, 80 the Jate war with France has 
had something to do with the renewed in- 
terest in religion. Thus Professor Von 
Treitechke, the distinguished historian, 
member of Parliament and Professor at 
the University of Berlin, formerly a free- 
thinker, a few years ago said his relig- 
ioue emotions had been quickened, that 
he gratefully acknowledged the provi- 
dence of God in the affairs of the nation 
and of his own home, and that he felt 
more strongly than in former days the 
need ‘‘of bowing humbly before God.”’ 
He expresees the hope that he is a Chris- 
tian and a Protestant, and sees in the 
conflicts of the age only a transition to 
new and more thoroughly human forms 
for the life of the Chureh. Other such 
emphatic testimony has not been wanting. 
Two years ago a speaker before a philo- 
sophical society, referring to his whole 
argument, said: ‘These are my reasons 
for being an orthodox believer.’ <A few 
years ago, at the grave of Emanuel Gei- 
bel, the most eminent of the recent lyric 
poets of Fatherland, around which were 
gathered a large number of literary men, 
special emphasis was laid on his piety. 
It was said he preserved from his youth 
to his old age a pious Christian heart, 
and that his faith was manifest in his 
life and works, in his addresses and po- 
ems. The recently deceased Ulrici of 
Halle was an able and well-known de- 
fender of the Christian truth. Professor 
Lepsius, the great Egyptologist of the 
University of Berlin, who died two years 
ago, was known as a devoted Christian. 
He translated the gospel into the Nubian 
language, and thus rendered an impor- 
tant service to the cause of missions. 
While at the head of the learned expedi- 
tion to Egypt, he himself conducted the 
relizious services every Sunday. To-day 
there are living in Berlin a daughter of 
Schleiermacher, a son of Schelling and a 
son of Hegel. At the beginning of this 
century these were the three most influ- 
ential leaders of thought in Germany. 
All three were charged with pantheiem, 
and their systems have been used against 
evangelical doctrines. It is a significant 
sign of the present that their children are 
all pronounced adherents of evangelical 
Christianity. 

Dividing Germany geographically, it 
may be said that in the north the nobil- 
ity, officials, and a considerable portion 
of the learned men, occupy a decidedly 
davorable attitude toward evangelical 
Christianity, while the common people 
and laboring classes are alienated from it, 
and in the south it ‘s vice versa. The 
aged German Emperor, Bismarck and 
Moltke—the three most distinguished 
men of the nation—are firm believers, and 
they naturally exercise considerable influ- 
ence. 

The university is one of the chief tac- 
tors in modern civilization. In Germany 
the universities are the centers of culture, 
the leaders of the thought and the intel- 
lect of the nation, the great workshops 
of theological science and research. In 
depth and breadth, and earnestuess of re- 
search into every department of human 
knowledge, Germany leads the world. 
During the first half of this century, and 
up to very recent date, German universi- 
ties were looked upon with suspicion, 
among English Protestants, as the seats 
of skepticism and rationalism. All this 
has now changed, and American theolog- 
ical students are encouraged to finish 
their education at one or other of these 
great centers of learning. Rationalism 
in Germany is dead. Itlingers only in a 
dismantled condition at the universities of 
Jena, Heidelberg and Strassberg. At the 
other fourteen German universities, with 
theclogical faculties, the profeesors of bibli- 
cal science are all, with here and there a 
solitary exception, evangelical men. It 
is a significant fact that within the last 
few years the number of theological stu- 
dents has rapidly increased, and the at- 
tendance is largest at those universities 
with the most positive evangelical tenden- 
cies—such as Halle, Leipsic and Berlin. 
During the winter of 1885-86 there 
were 726 theological students at Berlin, 
699 at Leipsic, 598 at Halle, and 300 at 
Greifswald. German theological profess- 
ors are all appointed by the state, and 
hold their positions for life. No pledge 
whatever is exacted of them to teach 
any creed or system of doctrine. They 
are appointed solely, by reasen of their 
Christian character and their recognized 
ability, to promote biblical science. All 
questions of theology and biblical criti- 
cism are, consequently, considered with 
entire freedom and profound scholarship. 
The German profersor is a fearless, ear- 
nest searcher after truth, feeling that, no 
matter what the timid may fear or say, 
truth alone, in the long run, is safe. 
This entire freedom from social and ec- 
clesiastical restraint is what makes the 
German scholar so fascinating, and the 
reeults of his investigations so peculiarly 
interesting to searchers after religious 
truth everywhere. 


The decay of idealism and the great 
systems of speculative philosophy has 
had great influence on theological science. 
Dogmatical and systematical theology 
receive lees attention at the universities 
than formerly, aud the great aim of 
scholars is to be severely critical and his- 
torical. Nearly every theological pro- 
fessor occupies his own standpoint, and 
desires to get at the actual facts, regard- 
less of the consequences, to any theolog- 
ical dogma. The greatest stress is put 
upon biblical theology, and the desire is 
to give a ecientific representation of the 
teachings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in their historic settings and de- 
velopment. The attacks made on the 
origin and historical character of the New 
Testament writings by the Tubingen 
school of critics, during the first half of 


this century, were never equaled, since 


the beginning of Cristianity, in fierceness 
and profound echolarship. In that con- 
flict—the severest in all history—the neg- 
ative critics were met on their own 


ground, and defeated, and Christianity | 


vindicated at the bar of the severest his- 
torical criticism. The Tubingen school 
and the mythical theory represented in 
Strauss’ ‘‘Life of Jesus,” have passed 
into history, and are now nowhere 
taught. Professor Bernard Weiss of 
Berlin is now the firet New Testament 
echolar of Germany, and is thoroughly 
evangelical. An eloquent lecturer and a 
man of positive faith and convictions, 
his auditorium is constantly filled with 
hundreds of enthusiastic students. The 
great critic Meyer pointed to Weiss as 
the most promising of the younger exe- 
getes of his day; and the fact that he 
was chosen by Meyer's literary execu- 
tors to revise the latest edition of hia 
commentaries on the New Testament is 
a significant proof of his position among 
living New Testament scholars. Weiss’ 
own commentaries on the gospels, and 
his biblical theology of the New Testa- 
ment, have made an epoch in Germany— 
in the land of scholars. His latest pub- 
lication, ‘*The Life of Christ,’’ has re- 
ceived more attention than any other 
since the appearance of Strauss’ work 
on the same subject. Weiss’ ‘‘ Life of 
Christ” occupies a unique position, as be- 
ing the only one based on a thorough 
scientific criticiam of the sources of the 
gospel history. In the preface the 
learned author says he has for more than 
twenty years occupied himself with the 
sources of the gospel history. ‘I have 
tested in every direction the methods of 
criticism which are often so intricate, un- 
til I have forced my way to perfect clear- 
ness in regard to the bistory and charac- 
ter of our evangelical tradition.” The 
work thus comes to us with an amount of 
preparation and thorough test of the 
sources which has never before preceded 
any work on the life of Christ; and Weiss 
has undertaken to write what has never 
before been written, a thoroughly histori- 
cal representation of the life of our Lord. 
What the Tubingen school of critics did 
for the New Testament writings—viz., the 
calling forth of a complete vindication of 
their genuineness and historicity—-the pres- 
ent radical school of Hebrew critics rep- 
resented by Graff, Kuehnen and Well- 
hausen will do for the writings of the 
Old Testament. At present the great bat- 
tle in biblical criticism is raging around 
the origin and composition of the Old 
Testament writings, especially the Hexa- 
teuch, for all German scholars regard the 
first six books of the Old Testament as 
belonging together. Wellhausen, who 
attempted a radical reconstruction of the 
Old Testament history, resolving a large 
portion of it into myth and legend ,and plac- 
ing the Levitical legislation in the time of 
Ezra, has never ventured to publish the 
promised second volume of his ‘‘Hietory 
of Israel,” and he has himeelf passed 
from the theological to the philosophical 
faculty. The best-known and ablest Old 
Testament scbolar in Germany to-day is 
Professor August Dillmann of Berlin, 
who is also a simple, pious Christian of 
pusitive faith. Delitzsch of Leipsic, per- 
haps best known through his commen- 
taries in America; Riehm and Schlott- 
mann of Halle, and Herman Strack of 
Berlin, are all able scholars and strong 
opponents of the Wellhausen school of 
criticism. They are also all men of pos- 
itive evangelical tendencies. Rational- 
ism has disappeared from the pulpit in 
Germany. Before the Evangelical A\l- 
liance at Copenhagen, last year, Profes- 
sor Christlieb of Bonn said, ‘‘ Rational- 
istic preachers consist of only a small mi- 


ynority.’’ The pulpit has become more 


biblical, more direct, more practical, and 
many churches once empty are now filled. 
Professor Cremer of Greifswald, last 
year, read a carefully prepared paper on 
‘‘The Divinity of Christ” before the 
friends of Positive Union in Berlin. His 
emphatic utterances on the divinity of 
Christ were endorsed by the two hundred 
or three bundred ministers present, and 
also by theological professors from Berlin 
and Halle. Ministers present expressed 
their gratification that professors from the 
universities—teachers of those who were 
hereafter to preach the gospel—had so un- 
equivocally advocated this central doc- 
trine of evangelical Christianity. In 
Berlin, which is, perhaps, the most irre- 
ligious city in Germany, and where the 
church attendance is smallest, there are 
only five of the thirty-five parishes serv- 
ed exclusively by liberal preachers, and 
of the total eighty preachers in these par- 
ishes only twenty are liberal, or rational- 
istic. Of late there has been a decided 
improvement in the religious sentiment of 
Germany. The theological periodicals 
and religious press are mostly in the 
hands of evangelical scholars, and have 
grown in numbers and influence, though 
they do not have the circulation and in- 
fluence similar publications have in Amer- 
ica. There has been an increasing de- 
mand for books on practical religion, and 
for printed sermons and tracts; and from 
all parts of the empire. there come reports 
of increased attendance and interest in 
religious meetings. 


The religious world of Germany at 
present is divided into three leading par- 
ties: (1) The strictly orthodox, including 
those confessional Lutherans who refused 
to join the Union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Church, which was inaugurat- 
ed in 1817, and the friends of this Posi- 
tive Union; (2) the vermitiellungs par- 
tei, or middle party, which occupies a 
mediating position between the old Lu- 
theran and the Reformed creeds and the 
liberal party; (3) Protestanten verein, 
or liberal party, which is somewhat simi- 
lar to English and American Unitarian- 
ism. A fourth party is rapidly coming 
into prominence, led by Albrecht Ritschl, 
Professor in Géttingen, whose theology 
is creating a great stir, especially among 
the younger theologians. 

1. Up to 1817 the Reformed and Luther- 
an Oburches existed side by side in Ger- 
many, but on this three hundredth anni- 


‘versary of the Reformation Frederick 


William III of Prussia, aided by Schleier- 
macher, and other theological leaders, 
started the movement of uniting the two 
churches into one evangelical church, 
with the same form of worship and a 
simpler creed. The attempt was partly 
successful, and this union charch is at 
present the state Church of the German 
Empire, while the strict Lutherans who 
refused to join the union are now dissent- 
ers in the land of Luther. This party, 
which holds intact the creed of the old 
Lutheran Church, is strong in Mecklen- 
berg, Bavaria and Saxony, and is repre- 
sented by the theological faculties of Er- 
langen, Rostock and Leipsic, including 
such theologians as Delitzsch, Kabnis, 
Luathard, Zezschwitz, and the late Tho- 
masius and Philippi. 

2. The middle party represents pro- 
gressive evangelical thought, and corre- 
sponds somewhat to the new movement 
in theology in our own country. Thie 
party includes all the theologians who 
are biblical, and accept the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, but do not make 
the creed of a particular Church the test 
of orthodoxy. This party is strong in 
Prussia and Wurtemberg. The late J. 
T. Beck of Tubingen, Tholuck of Halle, 
and Bleek cf Bonn, were strong leaders 
of this party, and attracted hundreds of 
students, as also Neander, the great 
church historian, Julius Muller, Dorner 
and Nitzsch. Most of the eminent theo- 
logical leaders of this century, and at 
present living in Germany, belong to this 
party. Its centers have been the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Halle, Boan, Gotting- 
en aud Tubingen. Christlieb of Bonn, 
Riehm, Kahler and Costlin of Halle, 
Weiss, Dillman, Kleinert, Messner and 
Von der Goltz of Berlin, may all be said 
to be representatives of this party. Its 
views are advocated by two learned theo- 
logical publications, ‘‘Studien und Kri- 
tiken” and ‘‘Jahrbucher fur Deutsche 
Theologie.” 

3. The third party, Protestanten ver- 
ein, or liberals, represeats negative criti- 
cism and rationalism. It rejects the vi- 
carious atonement, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the resurrection of Jesus. 
It prevails at Jena, Heidelberg and 
Strassburg, and is led by Schenkel, 
Lipsius, Hasse, of Jena, and Otto Pflei- 
derer of Berlin. 

This, in general, may indicate the the- 
ological tendencies at present prevailing 
in Germany. Their relative strength 
cannot be accurately stated, ‘‘but there 
is no question,’’ says Dr. Stuckenberg of 
Berlin, in the Andover Review of 1884, 
‘that the confessional and evangelical 
parties are far the most influential in the 
Charch.”’ They also control the largest 
number of the theological and religious 
journals. In 1883 the Liberal Associa- 
tion of Berlin declared with regret that, 
in the state Church of Prussia, as well 
as in most of the other state Churches of 
Germany, orthodoxy still reigned su- 
preme. But, while the majority of the 
theological professors and of the preach- 
ers are biblical, skepticism and religious 
indifference prevail to a large extent 
among the masses. German thought of 
the present, whether in philosophy or re- 
ligion, has no trace of flippancy or irrev- 
erence. It is characterized by much 
sternness and earoestuess, and is pervad- 
ed by a profoundly ethical sentiment—a 
fact which makes the future both inter- 
esting and hopeful. 


Literary. 


A great deal of patient work is put 
into many of the public documents issued 
from the Government printing-office at 
Washington. It seems a pity that they 
should so often be put into hands that do 
not care for them, or be laid away in 
some unused corner-of libraries, or be re- 
duced to paper again or to flame, unread 
atall. One of the most carefully prepared 
of the documents issued by the Bureau of 
Education, lately under the management 
of Commissioner Eaton, now President of 
Marietta College, is a report on ‘**‘Indus- 
trial and High Art Education in the 
United States.”’ This volume of one 
thousand pages has been prepared by G. 
Edwards Olarke. It is devoted particu- 
larly to the matter of drawing in the 
public schools. But in the introduction, 
comprising no less than 148 pages, the 
author has fourteen essays on various 
matters relating to the general interest of 
art education in America, not excluding 
other countries. These papers include a 
good deal of interesting information. The 
object of these papers is to urge the prac- 
ticability aud advisability of introducing 
iodustrial art education, to show the re- 
lation of this movement to the prosperity 
of a manufacturing people, and to enum- 
erate tbe resources and instrumentalities 
now available in this country for the de- 
velopment of such art. In the report 
proper Mr. Clarke has collected about all 
that has been written and done on the 
subject of drawing in the public schools. 
His work has evidently been prepared on 
the plan of furnishing in the mass all the 
materials accessible. No ordinary pub- 
lishers could afford to issue this kind of 
work. We sometimes find ourselves 
querying whether, if the preparer of such 
volumes were under a little more fear of 
what the expense of printing would be, 
he would not condense with advantage. 
But, leaving out of view what is the best 
plan of editing documents of this sort, 
there can be no doubt that this report 
has cost the writer and compiler a great 
amount of labor, and that he bas pursued 
his task with enthusiasm. This volume 
is to be followed by two others. 


Humming or whistling in the presence 
of superiors, to show how entirely one is 
at eaee, only brings into bolder relief the 
consciousness of underbreeding which 
allows the performer to be comfortable 
nowhere except in the company of vul- 
garians like himself. To be cowed and 
dumb is incomparably more decent. 


Do thoroughly whatever work God 
may give you to do, and cultivate all 
your talents besides. If God does not 
utilize these talents in this world, he will 


in the next.—Dr. A. H. Hodge. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 
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BULL’S 


RSAPA 


RILLA. 


THE LIVER 


toms generally termed liver troubles. 


SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


than all the others combined. 
T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


SARSAPARILLA, an 


have used it both in public and private practice, 

and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 
M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 

Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing 
SC 
are relieved at once by the uce of BULL’S 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mcreurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver, Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 


Dr. JOHN BuLL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. Joun BULL’s 
believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 


DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite ; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, hoartbuirn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breati, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalert than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced t- 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JomN BULL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
and many other cutaneous and glandu 
lar aucctions, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. , 
JAMES MOORE, Louisville. Ky. 
Dr. JOHN Buti.—I procured one boitie 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA formy eldestson. Among; 
the remedies and various prescriptions that het 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottie 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 
cured me of Dyspepsia as well. 
JOHN 8. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 


T 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of !s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the} —.1, +. ‘LIFE the system, caused directly by 


Simpurities in the blood or by 


taining Jr prong matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache,weakness, pain inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic gon. the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Ill. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood ard 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN Butu.—It is my opinion that your 
preparation of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 

at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP 


THE PACIF IC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV.1. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day €chool for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives giris 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorongh course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


REOPEN 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRSE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi¢ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘“‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.’’ 


Field Seminary ! 


“chool for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 
FACULTY: 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 


ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. 


C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@opaTsY,) 
125 Turk Street, - : San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


apr13-tf 


.. Professors, | 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Fifth Year Begins Sept, 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY - Classical, Scientific, 

Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elocution, Surveying, French, Ger- 
man. Drawing, Painting, Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music, including thorough voice culture, 
Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers, beautiful grounds, new 
buildings, large library. suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogue or admission, 
addrers the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W. T. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S| 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Pacrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these serviocs 
are Offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articks 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 
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TRUST AND PEACE, 


Lord, give me faith that for my needs 
Thou ever wilt provide; 

Too long I’ve leaned on breaking reeds 
By human strength supplied. 


Give me that trust which naught can move, 
A faith as firm as sight, 

A constant resting in thy love 
Which doeth all things right. 


Give me, dear Lord, a heart content 
With what thou sendest me; 

A heart that never will lament 
Whate’er my portion be. 


So shall my life be full of peace— 
A deep, abiding joy, 
No pain, no sorrow, can decrease, 
Nor earthly loss destroy. 
—P, Burroughs Strong. 


Easter at Jerusalem. 


At no time is there more to be seen 
and done in Jerusalem than during the 
Easter season. Then it is that the old 
city 18 crowded with pilgrims from far and 
near, and wears, in consequence, au ap- 

arance of varied lite and activity. 
Some of the pilgrims are Moslems return- 
ing from their journey to Mecca; others 
are Jews who have come to see that the 
massive stones of the old temple are be- 
ing duly wailed over by their brethren; 


but by far the greater number are adher- 


ents of the Eastern Church, 

Their purpose in making the pilgrim- 
age is to anoint themselves with the fire 
which, according to their belief, is sent 
down from heaven each year at Easter 
time to light the candles on the altar in 
the tomb of our Saviour in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Can they but ig- 
nite their little bundles of wax tapers by 
the holy flame, and with it bathe their 
faces and breasts, they believe that all 
their sin-stains are purged away. The 
great crowd of devotees become so 
wrought up with excitement over this di- 
vine manifestation that it is safer for 
those who who witness the ceremony to 
go to the church under consular protec- 
tion. 

Accordingly we assembled, about elev- 
en o'clock on the morning of one Easter 
Sunday, at the American Consulate, 
and from thence proceeded, with a num- 
ber of fellow-countrymen, to the church, 
under the guidance of the cawass, or 
consular servant, whose heavy staff of 
office—a veritable drum-major’s baton— 
inspired respect on tbe part of the natives 
and opened a way for us through the 
dense crowds. 

Arriving at the church, we were led to 
one of the galleries, which run around the 
building in three tiers. The main por- 
tion of the structure is circular in form, 
and in the center of the rotunda is a 
small chapel, which, according to the 
traditions of the Greek Church, guards 
within its walls the sepulchre of our 
Lord. The entrance to this little duild- 
ing is so lowly that one has almost to 
crawl on hands and knees to gain admit- 
tance, and when once inside there 1s only 
a shabby altar, worn down by the lips 
of countless thousands of pilgrims, and 
shabbier candles, which make the atmos- 
phere most disagreeable. 

From our vautage-point in the gallery 
we looked down upon a curious scene. 
Men, women and children, armed with 
little bundles of tapers, covered every 
foot of the spacious floor, save an aisle 
which a double line of some two hundred 
Turkish soldiers kept open around the 
Holy Sepulchre as best they could. The 
officers of the guard had difficult work in 
preserving order. Serious outbreaks 
were of frequent occurrence among the 
excited people, which could only be quell- 
ed by a vigorous application of the officer’s 
rawhides to the backs of the ringleaders, 
and, iz some instances, a gentle prod 
from a soldier's bayonet was necessary 
to remind the individual that he was for- 
getting his good behavior. 

The space between the inner line of 
soldiery and the Sepulchre seemed to 
constitute a sort of prison pen, for here 
were thrust the most turbulent spirits. 
In a short time an assortment of these 
leading rascals was thus gathered to- 
gether, and, as might have been expect- 
ed, they soon began to make things live- 
ly among themselves, the result being a 
vivid representation of paudemonium. 
In fact, rough-and-tumble fights were 
now the order of exercises, for all were 
endeavoring to elbow their way to a po- 
sition nearer the chapel, that they might 
be the first to secure the coveted fire. 
Such were the conduct of the adherents 
to the Greek faith in their holiest sanctu- 
ary and at their holiest ceremony! 

After waiting for nearly three hours, 
surveying the hubbub below us, which 
had been, if possible, increasing, we no- 
ticed an unusual stir; and soon from one 
of the ante-rooms issued a_ procession 
made up of priests bearing large banners 
of various hues, and numerous surpliced 
boys swinging silver censors of incense, 
while in the center of this company walk- 
ed the Patriarch of the church, clad in 
robes of heavy silk and eatin, richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver thread, as 
befitted the dignity of the High Father. 

Three times this band moved round the 
Sepulchre, while the crowds were awed 
to silence by the magnificent spectacle. 
After the procession passed out, the pent- 
up excitement of the people broke out 
with renewed energy, and those in the 
rear redoubled their efforts to gain a front 
place; for this pageant of priests seemed 
to herald the advent of the fire. 

Soon two of the priests approached ap- 
ertures in opposite walls of the —_ 
and through these received from the 
triarch, who had meanwhile entered the 
Sepulchre alone, the heaven-sent flame. 
As the priests drew forth handfuls of 
tapers ignited by the holy fire, the agita- 
tion of the mubtitnde knew no bounds. 
The great, surging crowd seemed frenzi- 
ed in their eagerness to light their own 
tapers. The women and children in the 
throng were entirely ignored, and, as the 
stronger pushed them aside, more than 
one went down and were trampled under 


foot. But gradually now the divine 
flame was passed from one to another, 
those in the galleries letting down their 
tapers to be lighted, until the whole 
church was soon ablaze. 

Strife and wrangling speedily gave way 
now to smiling good-nature, and all were 
anointing their faces and breasts with 
the holy fire. The dark recesses of the 
old building, which the sunlight could 
never penetrate through the dingy dome, 
were lighted up with the flickering glow 
of the little candles which, with the con- 
stant darting to and fro at the flames, 
like 80 many will-o’-the-wisps, made up 
aweird picture, never to be forgotten, 
Soon, however, the smoke and _ heat ren- 
dered the atmosphere iutolerable, and 
we were glad to elbow our way out through 
the now happy throng to the open air. 

Such is the ceremony gone through 
with each year at Jerusalem. Many of 
the people try to carry the fire away 
with them, that they may keep a candle 
which has been lighted with it continual- 
ly burning, as it is reputed to possess 
wonderful restorative properties, both for 
the body and the soul.—Augus! Wide 
Awake. 


Ruskin’s Mistake. 


Looking back upon my writings for 
the last twenty years, I believe that their 
failure has been, in very great part, ow- 
ing to my compromise with the infidelity 
of the outer world, and my endeavor to 
base my pleadings upon motives of ordi- 
nary prudence and kindness, instead of 
on the primary duty of loving God— 
game other than which no man can 
ay. 

I thought myself speaking to a crowd 
which could only be influenced by visible 
utility; nor was I the least aware bow 
many entirely good and holy persons were 
living in the faith and love of God as 
vividly and practically now as ever in the 
early enthusiasm of Christendom, until, 
chiefly in consequence of the yreat_ ill- 
nees which for some time after 1878 for- 
bade my accustomed liierary labor, I was 
brought into closer personal relations 
with the friends in America, Scotland, 
Ireland and Italy, to whom, if I am spar- 
ed to write any record of my life, it will 
be seen that Lowe the best hopes and 
highest thoughts which have supported 
and guided the force of my matured 
mind. These bave shown me, with love- 
ly initiation, in bow many secret places 
the prayer was made which I had fool- 
ishly listened for at the corners of streets, 
and on how many hills which I had 
thought left desolate the host of heaven 
still moved in chariots of fice. 7 

But surely the time is come when all 
theee faithful armies should lift up the 
standard of their Lord—not by might, 
nor by power, but by his spirit, bringing 
victory; that they should no more be hid- 
den nor overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. If the enemy cometh in 
like a flood, how much more may the 
rivers of paradis3? Are there not fount- 
ains of the great deep that open to bless, 
not destroy? . 

And the begianiug of blessing, i? you 
will think of it, is in that promise, 
‘Great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.”” All the world is but as an or- 
phauage, so long as its children know not 
God, their Father; and all wisdom and 
knowledge is only more bewildered dark- 
ness, 80 long as you have not taught 
them the fear of the Lord, not to be tak- 
en out of the world in monastic sorrow, 
but to be kept from its evil in shepherd- 
ed peace.—John Ruskin. 


Military Discipline. 


DISPERSING A MOB WITHOUT FIRING A SHOT. 


While Andy Johuson was Military 
Governor of Tennessee, the inadvertent 
paying of ‘‘Dixie” led up to what was 
called a riot. Listening to the jingling 
of ‘‘Dixie’’ on the piano, a_ soldier 
made an uncomplimentary remark, and 
was knocked down by a citizen. 
The soldier recovered and proceeded in 
quick time to bounce the citizen. Otber 
citizens rallied, and the soldier called for 
help. A dozen men in blue went into 
the fight, and reinforcements came to the 
other side. The provost guard interfer- 
ed and arrested the refractory civilians. 
They were overpowered by the crowd, 
and driven to shelter. The crowd swell- 
ed to thousands and became riotous. 
For an hour it held possession of the 
streets fur two or three squares, and it 
seemed that the serious trouble so often 
prophesied was coming. There was in- 
tense excitement in the city, and one of 
the regiments stationed near was ordered 
to the scene of the riot. This was one 
of the oldest and one of the finest regi- 
ments in the service. 

The regiment came down the eroas 
street at platoon front and at a double 
quick. The steady, firm, quick step on 
the stones of the street had a queer effect 
on the rioters, They listened ia quiet, 
and when the first platoon wheeled, with 
splendid precision, on the street occupied 
by the crowd, the civilians in front gave 
back without a word. On came the sgol- 
diers, and back went the rioters, until 
those in the rear stopped the way, and 
the more daring began to throw stones. 
The platoon went suddenly into line, and 
the command closed up at company front, 
the noses of the men in the front rank 
almost touching the noses of the rioters. 
The only word of audible command had 
been ‘‘Halt!’’ and when this was given 
the soldiers stood at a shoulder, seeming- 
ly intent ovly on having their lines 
straight. They seemed to ignore the 
disorderly mags in front, until the voice 
of the officer in command thundered out 
‘“‘Attentshun/” They listened quietly to 
the instructions, which were to fire one 
volley, and then clear the street with the 
bayonet, and, at the word, every rifle 
was ataready. Then the officer spoke 
to the crowd, and in two minutes the 
street was clear, and not a shot was 
fired.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. | 


There are many comfortable people 
in this world, but to call any man perfect- 
ly happy is an insult. | 


Heidelberg’s Anniversary. 


From a profusely illustrated paper in 
the August Century we quote as follows: 
‘*Although no stately buildings, even in 
ruin, exist to speak to us from those ear- 
ly days of Heidelberg’s rising glory, 
there happily remains one monement still 
enjoying full vigor, and celebrating this 
present summer of 1886, the five-hun- 
dreth anniversary of its foundation, by 
Conorad’s descendant, the Count Pal- 
atine Ruprecht I. This is the university, 
hoary but gifted with eternal youth. 
Hardly black enough could be painted the 
picture of the moral and mental needs of 
the time, in all western Europe, preceding 
the birth of the first universities, of which 
that of Heidelberg was among the ear- 
liest. The great Roman Church had 
sunk into a deathly lassitude, and super- 
stition everywhere prevailed. From the 
monasteries, which had held learning in 
their keeping, there flickered scarcely a 
spark of intellectual life. * * * Ru- 
precht’s long life had been filled with fu- 
tile wars and conflicts, but the old war- 
rior easily foresaw the advantages his 
land would derive from this more endur- 
ing work, and although he wrote with 
marked humility, ‘I understand only my 
mother tongue; I am untaught and igno- 
rant of all learning,’ still he did his ut- 
most to make prosperous the young uni- 
versity. He gave strict command that 
no violence should be done students in 
traveling to and from Heidelberg, a great 
boon in those lawless days. Besides, he 
made the institution absolutely free to 
pass Judgment upon and punish its own 
members, and declared it to be in no way 
subject to civil authority, a right which 
German universities have, to a great ex- 
tent, preserved to the present day. A 
rich dowry in lands and other sources of 
income was given to the university. The 
university had four faculties, which con- 
ferred the different degrees of bachelor, 
master, and licentiate, and on October 
18, 1835, it was solemnly opened with 
mass attended by all the students. The 
first rector was Marsilius von Inghen 
from Paris, where Ruprecht had found 
the pattern for all that concerned his new 
institution, even to the fashion of dress 
to be worn by the professors. The very 
hours were fixed when the learned meu 
called from afar should hold forth, but 
they were forbidden to fill up the whole 
time with stupefying dictation, some 


chance being thus wisely afforded for the 


breath of free academic life. While in- 
heriting a developed organization like that 
of the church, as well as its affection for 
rauks and degrees, far greater simplicity 
and limitation ruled in the university in 
all that concerned material needs. The 
professors were satisfied with from one to 
eight groschen (about two and one-half 
to twenty cents) for each course of lect- 
ures, according to its length, and the 
disputations paid three gulden (one dollar 
aad one-half) annually, a_ sufficiently 
large sum for those days. Fifty gulden 
a year (twenty-five doliars) was a fine 
salary, but for traveling for three months 
in Italy on university business a professor 
received only an additional thirty-nine 
gulden (nineteen dollars and fifty cents), 
a modest sum indeed, according to our 
modern ideas, even on the basis that 
movey had twenty times its present val- 
ue. For the prosperity of the institution 
a library was moat essential. But while, 
in our day, a private man may have his 
thousands of books, a priceless store- 
house of knowledge, in Ruprecht’s time 
a library of sixty volumes was consider- 
ed very large—in fact, well-nigh inexhaus- 
tible. As, before the invention of print- 
ing, the store of learning was confined to 
rare and perishable manuscripts, on each 
of which a small fortune was expended, 
Ruprecht felt the importance of protect- 
ing dealers in manuscripts, paper, and 
parchment, and so he granted them the 
same privileges that he had given to the 
university itself. How strange a con- 
trast to his course in these matters, and 
how vivid a picture of those wild days, 
was the position taken by the prince with 
regard to the robberies then prevalent on 
the highway! In these he shared openly, 
for he kept active two fortified robber’s 
nests, not far from Speier, on the great 
road to Worms, and, as the merchants 
passing to and from the far East, with 
costiy wares, neared the forest, they were 
falien upon, and their goods seized to 
replenish the prince’s treasury. 


Don’t Get Into Debt. 


The latest piece of writing from the 
pen of Mr. Ruskin that we have seen is 
a letter which he recently sent in reply to 
a circular asking him to subscribe to pay 
off the debt upon an English chapel, 
Richmond, 8. W., and which runs as 
follows: 

‘*Brantwoop, Coniston, Lanca- 

SHIRE, May 19, 1886. 

‘*Sir: I am_ scornfully amused 
at your appeal to me, of all people 
in the world, the precisely least like- 
ly to give youa farthing. My first word 
to all men and boys who care to hear 
me is, ‘Don’t get into debt. Starve and 
go to heaven, but don’t borrow. Try 
first begging—I don’t mind, if it’s really 
needful, stealing! But don’t buy things 
you can’t pay for. And of all manner 
of debtors, pious people building churches 
they can’t pay for are the most detest- 
able nonsense. Can’t you preach and 
pray behind the hedges, or in some sand- 
pit, or coal-hole first? And of all manner 
of churches thus idiotically built, iron 
churches are the damnablest to me. 
And of all the sects of believers in any 
ruling spirit—Hindoos, Turks, Feather 
Idolators and Mumbo Jumbos, Fog- and 
Fire-worshippers—who want churches, 
your modera English evangelical sect is 
the most absurd, and entirely objection- 
able and unendurable to me. _ All of 
which they might have very easily found 
from my books—any other sort of a sect 
would—before bothering me to write to 
them. Ever, nevertheless, and in all 
this saying, your faithful servant, 

‘‘Joun Ruski.” 


THE MAN WITH THE MUSKET. 


Soldiers pass on from this rage of renown, 
This ant-hill, commotion and strife; 
ee where the marbles and bronzes look 
own, 
With their fast-frozen gestures of life, 
On, out to the nameless who lie ’neath the 
gloom 
Of the pitying cypress and pine; 
Your map is the man of the sword and the 
plume, 
But the man of the musket is mine. 


I knew him! by all that is noble, I knew 
This commonplace hero I name! 
I’ve camped with him, marched with him, 
fought with him, too, 
In the swirl of the fierce battle-flame; 
Laughed with him, cried with him, taken a 
part 
Of his canteen and blanket, and known 
a the throb of this chivalrous prairie boy’s 
eart 
Was an answering stroke of my own. 


I knew him, I tell you! And, also, I knew, 
When he fell on the battle-swept ridge, 

That the poor battered body that lay there 

in blue 

Was only a plank in the bridge 

Over which some should pass to a fame 
That = shine while the high stars shall 

shine. 

Your hero is known by an echoing name, 

But the man of the musket is mine. 


I knew him! 
the bad 
Ran together, and equally free; 
But I judge, as I trust Christ will judge the 
brave lad, 
For death made him noble to me. 
In the cyclone of war, in the battle’s eclipse, 
Life shook out its lingering sands, 
And he died with the names that he loved 
on his lips, 
His musket still grasped in his hands! 
Up close to the flag my soldier went down, 
In the salient front of the line; 
You may take for your heroes the men of re- 
nown, | 
Bat the man of the musket is mine! 
—The Century. 


All through him the good and 


As life moves on, and our comrades 
and our leaders drop on this side and on 
that, and we look back through the mists 
of years on those whose friendship or 
whose society long since set its mark on 
our souls, how thankful do we recall 
those whose spontaneous and half-uncon- 
scious utterances once rebuked, it may 
be, or guided or encouraged or inspired 
us; planted in our souls the germs of 
thought or the seeds of action.—Dean 
Bradley. 


An editor intimates: ‘‘Persons sending 
us poems will please to write on only one 
side of the sheet, and use white paper, so 
that if the article is not accepted we may 
use the opposite side of the paper, and 
thus good may come of the poem.” 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


INDIGESTION. 


“I suffered for more than a year with In- 
digestion, and during the last six months I 
was very bilious, occasionally having a dumb 
chill, followed by fevers, which prostrated 
me for weeks. I took Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator, and for several months I have been 
as stout and hearty as any man could desire 
to be. I am thoroughly satisfied it is all it 
is recommended for Indigestion and bilious 
complaints; for mine was certainly a stub- 
born case. I have heard many of my friends 
speak of it, and all agree that it possesses all 
the virtues you claim for it.”—A. H. HiGH- 
TOWER, Conductor on M. & W. R. R. 

‘““My husband, being blind, is required to 
lead a very sedentary life, and, consequent- 
ly, he suffers greatly from Indigestion. 
Having heard of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
he commenced using it regularly. The In- 
digestion has left him, and he is now enjoy- 
ing better health than he has known for 
years.” —Mrs. STEPHEN MENARD, Macon, Ga. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of co Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


San FRancisco. 


CONSUMPTION 


T havea tive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of | standing have 
been cured, Indeed. so str in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 121 Pearl St., N.Y. 


—- 


coin money with our Amateur Photo outfit, and 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


Proper care or they may 


ij 
i \ 


ACCIDENTS 


are constantly 
bemng. 


cause 
abad bruise; 
the slip of 

rvesul€ in 


Any of these things may 


happen fe one of youR 
family af any moment. 
p Have of 
ERRY Davis PAIN cer 
ready m Paice 


jt has no equal forthe cure of 
SCANS, burns cuts, Swellings, 
bruises, Spyams, sores, inseet 

bites &c._ All Druggists Sell it. 


PERRY DAVIS & Son, PaoviPENce 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisce 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hana. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic D«signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


Pp-d31 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 6/1 and 613 Front Street. 


03” Factory at THE 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pive 8's. - SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
2inov-lyr 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 

—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St- 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon §, Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treaeurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 

tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 

W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 

cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 

Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


‘BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco, 
E. T. Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Crry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
ether Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
—_— furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Univn Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
te Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
a. and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clientsin your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WasHINneToN, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St, - San Franeisee. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST, 
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THE PaciIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aveust 11, 1886, 


4 


She » acitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctrrico for one year. Tue PacirFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1886. 


Last Saturday all that was mortal of 
Samuel J. Tilden was committed to the 
tomb. He had been at bis country-seat 
on the Hudson all summer, and had failed 
visibly. But he had gone out, on water 
or land, almost every day, and the end 
came rather unexpectedly, even to his 
attendants, few and watchful as they 
were. He was an old man, kowever, 
and had held out remarkably well. His 
‘grave was made at New Lebanon, N.Y., 
with those of his kindred. In that place 
he was born; thence he went to Yale 
College (and graduated, in 1837, in a class 
which furnished several very distinguish- 
ed men), and there he began the practice of 
law ina very small way. Indeed, all his 
early life and circumstances were rather 
narrow, and he neither expected much of 
‘himself, nor did others expect it of him. 
But a political ambition fiually awoke 
within him, and he removed to the city 
of New York, identified himself with 
‘*Tammany Hall,” and soon became its 
favorite orator and its famous champion. 
He was the contemporary of Horace 
Greeley, who was his most constant and 
caustic opponent. ‘Tilden’s overworn 
blue coat and brass buttons were almost 
conspicuous, politically, as the 
noted white coat of Greeley. (Neither 
of these coats, it may be said, was ever 
turned or mended.) In due time Tilden 
could have any office he desired. He 
rose to the Governorship of his State, 
and then came almost tov the Presidency 
of the Union. He was not very profound 
or scholarly; but he had a rare acumen, 
and was a born leader. He acquired 
fortune and reached fame, and was not 
unmindful of the world beyond, for which 
he took his departure at an advanced 
age, amid the sorrows and regrets of a 


great people, whose welfare he had loved 
and sought. 


Early last week, according to the law 
of the United States, oar Legislature, in 
extra seesion, chose a United States Sen- 
ator to fill the unexpired term of Gener- 
al J. F. Miller. The choice fell upon A. 
P. Williams, a business man of San 
Francisco, against whom no _ political 
prejudices existed, and who would not 
be likely to have any formidable political 
aspirations. That matter, and the pres- 
ence of so many distinguished visitors 
from the Kast, rendered it impracticable 
to get at the special work for which the 
body was called together. Hills were 
sent to committees, it is true, and the 
persons appointed to inquire after the 
health of the Supreme Court had a gath- 
ering, at which some lawyers were ques- 
tioned, though the judges declined to at- 
tend, and for good and sufficient reasons, 
as will duly appear. 


The nation’s Congress adjourned last 
week, after one of the longest sessions on 
record, and one of the least significance. 
It promised so much, and did so nearly 
nothing, that expressions of disappoint- 
ment come from all sections, irrespective 
of party affiliations. The most necessary 
appropriation bills were passed, indeed, 
but not all the needed ones—for fortifica- 
tions, navy, army, and public buildings, 
including a postoffice for San Francisco. 
The House did not lack ability; it lacked 
common sense and good leadership, con- 
science and a robust will. It was so full! 
of the next election that it was afraid to 
stir even the memory of the last one. It 
balked. It was wanting in convictions 
and in courage, and almost died, politi- 
cally, of inanition, months ago. 


One of the unfortunate issues of the 
stress and strain, heat and passion, of 
the struggle for ‘‘home rule’’ has been 
the reviving of the old feud between the 
Protestant Irish and the Roman Catholics 
of the northern counties. It was very 
difficult to keep the peace during the con- 
flict; and now that it has ended in the 
defeat of the Roman Catholics, the hot, 
unruly and combative among the Orange- 
men are quite too ready to resent any 
seeming misconduct on the part of their 
opponents, and to exuli over them in 
moments of advantage. And so there 
have been riots in Belfast, more or less of 
them, ever since the election occurred, 
in which the Orangemen saw their side 


goup. It will not do tosay that they 
are only taking their turo; that the oth- 
ers would bave done worse, had they 
triumphed. The allegation may be true; 
but it is a shame to the winning party 
that it could not do better than its oppo- 
nents would, and that it could not be 
magoanimous, and give God the glory. 


And now the Tories are once more in 
power—no, not in power, but in place— 
in Great Britain. They hold the keys of 
office, but they do not wield the mace of 
authority. A lull bas succeeded the 
breezy days, strong excitements and un- 
natural estrangements of the Parliament- 
ary campaign. The parties are all ina 
quandary. They cannot see ahead. 
They can only arrange for the time, 
do formal things, and wait for an occa- 
sion. This may accord with heaven’s 
wise provisions. The British public has 
bat poorly scanned the situation. The 
Conservative motto, to stand by the past, 
is no longer practicable. There must be 
movement. Even the Tories see as 
much as this, and promise a bill for Ire- 
land. Over its failure will probably 
walk the Liberals into power again in less 
than a half-year. 


There ix a class of people in all coun- 
tries—needlessly large in some countries 
—reduced to want by negligence, mis- 
fortune, or crime, that must be aided, if 
not wholly maintained, by the funda of 
the commonwealth, in one form or an- 
other. It makes little difference how 
these sustentation funds are gathered— 
whether by a tax laid upon property 
subsequently, or by the segregation of 
specified portions of the earnings of the 
wage classes previously. This antici- 
pative method commonly takes the form 
of a mutual insurance arrangement. 
Thus, the Hebrews never allow any of 
their numbers to become paupers and 
inmates of almshouses; most Christian 
churches care for their poor, without 
leaving them to bea charge upon the 
public; and some of the private societies 
do the same thing. But, in all these in- 
stances, the necessary funds must be 
provided by some sort of previous taxa- 
tion or assessment. The strong must 
bear the infirmities of the weak, by a 
kind of “insurance,” voluntary or other- 
wise; and the question is how to do it 
with the least friction and expense, and 
with largest results for those who are to 
receive the various forms of benefit. 


‘‘America for the Americans’’ is not.a 
‘‘slogan’’ to which we are partial for its 
own sake, alone or chiefly. Oar idea is, 
the rather, ‘‘ America for the world.” We 
desire to make the continent American, 
in the best sense, that it may be an 
America fit to go in the van of all prog- 
ress, and hasten the conquest of the 
world for law and liberty, Christ and 
Christianity. Hence we are in favor of 
‘‘compulsory education” and a preached 
religion; of industrial invention and dig- 
nified labor. Hence we are in favor of 
purified population and similarities of 
race. Hence we are in favor of restric- 
tion as against masses of undesirable 
people from any side of the world, and a 
rejection from among offering immigrants 
from all lands of those likely to add to 
our criminal, pauper, fanatical and other 
dangerous classes. It is best to keep out 
all the vileness we can, while we strive 
to regenerate what we must. 


We think that Mr. Catting did a 
thing not ‘‘in good form’’ when he 
caused to be reprinted on the American 
side of the Rio Grande an alleged libel- 
ous article, for which he had been forced 
to apologize when published on the Mex- 
ican side of the river. And we think 
that the authorities on that side of the 
river have been too sore and severe io the 
matter of his trial and punishment. True, 
Mr. Cutting was cutting, and he outwit- 
ted and defied them, and refused to rec- 
ognize their jurisdiction, and was rather 
scornful, withal. But the Mexican au- 
thorities would have saved their country 
and ours a good deal of trouble, and 
would have maintained their personal 
dignity better, had they ignored Mr. 
Cutting’s second offense, and showed 
themselves above his abuse. We hope 
he may be pardoned out of prison, and 
that neither nation will indulge in further 
severities of speech. 


In Rev. Dr. J. D. Davies’ article in 
Tue Pactric of July 21st, the paragraph, 
‘‘The annual increase of the wealth of the 
church members is nearly four million of 
dollars,’’ should read as written, ‘‘four 
hundred million.’’ 


Hon. A. P. Williams, who was elect- 
ed United States Senator by the Repub- 
lican legislators of the State, last week, 
may be a good business man in his line, 
but it is a very bad line; viz., wholesale 
liquor selling. Bear thia in mind, Re- 
publican temperance men, your par- 
ty have put a liquor-seller in the 
United States Senate. How do you like 


it? Will you indorse this action in the 
fall election? 


The Present Question of the American 
Board. 


We sympathize with the feeling of 
deep anxiety with which so many friends 
of the American Board regard the dis- 
cuesion that has arisen because of the 
fact that, in several cases—Professor 
Smyth, a member of the Prudential 
Committee, says twelve—the commit- 
tee have declined to send men to the 
foreign field who have imbibed the opin- 
ion that all men who have not had here 
a knowledge of God, as given in the hie- 
toric Christ, will have that knowledge 
in the future world. It is not likely 
that their mere holding this opinion 
was, in so many cases, the ground on 
which the young men failed to be ac- 
cepted by the committee. All the rea- 
sons why a young man is not accepted 
are not always given. But it seems to 
be conceded that, with one, at least, of 
the Secretaries, and with several of the 
Prudential Committee, the holding of 
this specific opinion is practically treated 
as a sufficient disqualification. The dis- 
cussion is on the question whether such 
an opinion is a sufficient disqualification. 
Naturally, there is heat in the advocates 
of one and of the otherside. But, in the 
great company of those who love the 
Board for the work it is doing, and who 
are aware that’ division in the ranks 
touches quickly the sources of supply at 
home, and weakens the force of aggres- 
sion abroad, anxiety is the feeling; the 
practical and serious inquiry is, How 
will this work in the actual evangeliza- 
of the world? Such brethren are likely to 
be impatient and to ask why anybody 
should be throwing such an apple of dis- 
cord in the midst of so vast and blessed 
a band of laborers for a common cause, 
Is there such warrant for the alleged 
opinion that it should be allowed to di- 
vide and worry a great army on its 
march? Our very anxiety thus leads us 
to be impatient and, perhaps, not quite 
temperate in our judgment. We would 
so much rather the question would not 
be raised, that we may suspect the mo- 
tives of those who have caused the mat- 
ter to come before us, or exaggerate the 
consequences to which the matter may 
lead. The query, What is done by the 
Great Judge with men who have died 
without the light of the gospel? receives 
by n0 means an obvious and abundant 
reply in the Scriptures. There are those 
who think that the doom is immediate 
and remediless; others say they are an- 
nihilated; still others, that those of them 
who loved and followed the light in 
them are saved. Joseph Cook was un- 
derstood to advance the idea that more 
decisions than we know of take place on 
the very confines of our latest breath. 
The Scripture is not equally favorable to 
these several opinions. But it is deeply 
reticent concerning most of them. The 
minister who speaks more positively than 
his Bible warrants him, who holds his 
particular hypothesis with the same 
prominence with which he holds to the 
necessity of a Saviour and of the new 
birth—he is the real disturber of the 
churches; at home and abroad he stands 
in the way of the truth. It is not the 
simple conjecture that all men will have 
presented to them the historical Christ 
which will disqualify a man from being 
a missionary; but it is the unwarranted 
positiveness and prominence and conten- 
tiousness with which the opinion may be 
held forth. In the flush of a new 
theodicy, as taught in the seminary, a 
young man may think he has found in 
euch a supposition the article of a rising 
or falling Church. The Pradential 
Committee cannot well set up any theo- 
logical standard tor men in foreign lands 
different from what the churches are 
sanctioning at home. The committee, 
in the long run, will be composed of the 
men who represent the average standards 
of judgment among those who sustain 
the Board by their funds. And they 
must exercise, always, their judgment as 
to whether men are of the right quality, 
doctrinally and spiritually, and as to 
their good sense, to be sent on the great 
commission. This is a responsible and 
delicate businees. It is always human 
to err in exercising such functions. But, 
the matter has to be left with the com- 
mittee. Allthe Board can do is to choose 
its best men, and leave the delicate mat- 
ters tothem. As for trying to get the 
Board to pronounce as such on the Ao- 
dover hypothesis, or any other hypothesis 
—that is illegitimate. The Board’s work 
is to save the heathen that are now 
living, by preaching the only Saviour to 
them. Of the young men who offer 
themselves to this service, the Prulen- 
tial Committee must select those who are 
bent on carrying that message, and seem 
best fitted to carry it. 


G. A. RB. 


The G. A. R. Evcampment is over, 
but excursions are still being made, and 
receptions given. On Monday they had 
a fine time in Oakland. The best feut- 


| ure of the parade was the school children 


of that Athens, in line, with their hearty 


reception of the old soldiers. In fact, 
the whole Encampment has been a grand 
object lesson to the children of our coast, 
teaching them, in a way they will never 
forget, the cost and meaning of that sad 
civil war. Yesterday, San Jose was 
visited. To-day and to-morrow, Napa 
valley and Sacramento will weleome the 
‘*boys”’—no, that is what we used to 
call them; now it is the ‘‘old veterans in 
blue,” getting older and fewer every 
year, and soon all to pass away; but 
their glorious deedg which saved the na- 
tion, and liberated 4,000,000 of slaves, 
will never be forgotten by the hundreds 
of millions yet to enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of an unbroken Union. 

Business in this city, which last week 
was much interrupted in some lines, and 
increased in others, now moves on as 
usual. The excitement of concerts, 
campfire, etc., well broke up the monot- 
ouy of the store and shop, for a time. 
Multitudes found old friends among the 
visiting crowds, to whom they sought to 
pay every attention. But on Saturday 
night the reaction came on, and last Sab- 
bath was a quiet, still day for us. Vis- 
itors and all were tired out. But the 
churches were well attended, and the 
sermons and music were good. 

The elaborate and costly decorations 
are stil. kept on the principal streets, but 
in another week they will disappear. 
They might be kept on buildings and 
streets for months without fear of storms, 
which render any such decorations fool- 
ish or impossible in cities east of the 
mountains. Some of the flags have 
been asked for St. Louis where the en- 
campment is to be next year, with Cen- 
eral Fairchild of Wisconsin for the new 
commander. 

A great deal of California wine and 
other liquors was furnished free to the 
old soldiers, and the saloons were all 
open, and no doubt a great deal of liquor 
was drank, but there was not one-fourth 
of the drunkenness anticipated. We did 
not see one man in uniform drunk upon 
the streets, or anywhere else. The order 
of our city was exceptionally good. When 
there was a jam it was a good-natured 
one. 

The encampment is over, and it will, 
probably, never come to us again. It 
was a reminder of dreadful war, horrid 
carnage, wholesale murder. War, as 
General Sherman has said, is **hell upon 
earth:” Thank God this wa is over! 
We shudder when we remember the 
dre-dful scenes of deadly strife between 
brethren of the same blood and religion. 
May civil war never again be needed to 


purge our land from human _ bond- 
age or any other national crime! 
But there are evils among us to- 


day which, unchecked, will lead to deadly 
strife. Evils there are and many, too 
many even to mention here; but they all 
will disappear if the church of the living 
God is faithful to its trust. This nation 
is to be saved by Christ’s soldiers, fight- 
ing under his peaceful banner. Oh, 
what a leader, what a warfare, and what 
a grand encampment in that glorious re- 
union in the eternal city on high! 


Memorials of the Past. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We are keeping in these days, and on 
this side of the continent, the memorials 
of a heroic past. They come drifting 
back upon us vividly and impressively — 
the taking up of death-giving arms, the 
hurrying marches over hill and plain, the 
fellowship with valiant and patriotic 
comrades, the encounter with rebel ene- 
mies, in defense of personal rights and 
of the national life. And how many 
scenes start up out of this record, never 
to be forgotten by ua so long as our be- 
ing endures—scenes in which we faced a 
resolute foe, and advanced through a 
storm of leaden hail, and saw our mates 
sink to the ground at our side, and sought 
with bullet and bayonet to overcome our 
antagonists, aud, if we won the victory, 
bore away from the field a frame scarred 
with wounds, and garments stained with 
blood! 

It is good to call up the facts of 
these eventful days, their strenuous dem- 
onstrations, the vision of surging forces 
on either side, the fallivog at our feet of 
gallant patriots, and the victory won at 
such cost for the cause so dear and sa- 
cred. In these days of soldierly re-un- 
ion, how eloquevt the articulation of 
memory reciting this experience of the 
months of strife and battle, and all the 
danger and suff-ring through which we 
struggled to the victorious issue! And 
how many distinct pictures of onsets and 
encounters in which we were personally 
concerned, and from which we brought 
away, perhaps, the scars of battle, present 
themselves to our gaze, as we look back 
upoo a memorial tbat cannot fade! 

And how suggestive is such a record, 
and its emphatic recitals of past conflicts 
in our spiritual life, of many a straggle 
with deadly spiritual foes, and of gra- 
cious victories won through help from on 
high! How easy for us to recall a travt 
of disposition aud character that sought 
to bring us into subjection to an evil sov- 
ereigaty,agaiost which we had valiantly to 
contend, more than once measaring forces 
with it, seeming at times to retreat dis- 
comfited, aod then renewing the contest 
till we had, under the divine leadership, 
won the supremacy |! 

And back comes the memory of tempia- 
tions that, in this firat assault, perhaps, 
overcame our virtuous resolation, and led 
us away in bonds of subjection, against 
which it seemed hopeless to struggle. But 
there came to us a heavenly inspiration 
rekiudlivg our ardor, and we renewed the 
strife and won the victory. It will be 
strange if we have not many a memorial 
of such fluctuating contests, and very 
sad if we have no occasion to celebrate a 
happy triumph. 

And more than once we have faced 
the summons to some heroic duly, the 
call to which bas staggered our courage 


and devotion, and then inspired our zeal 


Salem, 


and heroism, and yielded itself to our 
prayerful and determined diligence, per- 
mitiing us to wear the crown of resolute 
achievement. How we shrunk, in early 
days and, perhaps, in later, from lifting 
up the voice of social prayer in the cir- 
cles of Christian fellowship, and had to 
chide our timidity and sensitiveness again 
and again, till they were subdued and 
our brethren were cheered by the audible 
fervor of our supplication! 

Let them come back upon us,these strug- 
gles of the past,in vivid remembrance,and 
the compassionate interposition of a di- 
vine alliance making our weakness robust 
and overcoming, and such memoriale 
quicken our souls into joyfal and grate- 
ful celebration! 


“Americanus” and ‘‘Chinese Slavery.” 


If ‘‘Americanus” did not ‘‘indorse the 
statement of the Bulletin” why did he 
copy 80 euch from it, and without dissent? 
And suppose there is slavery in China, 
what has that to do with question in dis- 
pute? And what if the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia weré all slaves—which nobody as- 
serts—would not the Bulletin and 
Americanus,’’ as wellas“-N. R J.,” be 
under the highest obligation, as Chris- 
tian philanthropists, to labor for their 
emancipation? In THe Pactric of Aug- 
ust 4th ‘Americanus’’ again copies au 
editorial from the Bulletin, and, no 
doubt, again indorses it. He thinks 
‘the authorities given far outweigh the 
testimony of the Six Companies”; but he 
does not notice that the Bulletin gives 
no evidence whatever. It gives only the 
names of the witnesses, and we do not 
know what testimony that paper ever 
published. This mach we do know, 
however, that if all the witnesses named 
were now summoned before a California 
court, not one of them would testify that 
the Chinese laborers who come to the 
United States were slaves in China, or 
that they, any of them, are slaves in our 
country now. In more direct reply to 
the Bulletin, as indorsed by ‘* American- 
us,” we may briefly say: 

1. We controverted nothing on the tes- 
timony of the Six Companies. We made 
no allusion to them. We know nothing 
of them as to this matter. 

2. The restriction law does not recog- 
nize the laborers whose immigration is 
prohibited, as slaves, or even as coolies. 
If they were coolies in China they volun- 
tarily agreed to come. They volunta- 
rily bargained as to labor and’ wages. 
There was no element of chattel slav- 
ery or involuntary servitude in it. Be- 
sides, the contract was just, and they la- 
bor here for wages in accordance with 
the laws of justice between man and 
man. 

3. ‘‘The Chivese Six Companies han- 
dle the coolies in a manner that suggests 
ownership,’ says the Bulletin. may 
suggest ownership, but the handling of 
the employes on the railroad or in the 
large manufactories might suggest own- 
ership; but the employes are not owned, 
are not slaves, are not coolies even. 
They are only under a centract of labor, 
and they owe it for the wages promised. 

4. The editor of the Bulletin bas so 
long breathed the atmosphere that floats 
from the sand-lot, and he has so long 
been in the habit of making unproved as- 
sertions in his efforts to justify politicians 
in their anti:Chinese demands and legis- 
lation, he sees no other way to answer 
truthful statements, except to write such 
sentences as the three last of the article 
copied by ‘‘Americanus.”’ Besides, we 
would rather be a doubting Thomas than 
a foe to humanity. We would rather be 
regarded by such papers as ‘‘game not 
worth the candle,” than betray the cause 
of Him who koows no caste or color or 
geographical lines. And we can better 
afford to let the Bulletin, and even 
‘‘Americanus,” call us ‘‘ignorant and 
self-sufficient’’ than be on the side of 


the multitude against the poor. 
N. R. J. 


Letter from Portland: 


A most helpful sermon was given by 
Pastor Clapp in the First church on Au- 
gust Ist. His subject was ‘‘Manhood 
and Manliness,” and was founded upon 
Eph. iv: 13,14 and I Cor. xiii: 11. 
Christ was the great example in all re- 
spects; and only as we try to follow him 
closely will we lead true Christian lives. 
It was expected that Rev. H. M. Storrs, 
D.D., would preach, but he was pre- 
vented by sudden sickness in his family. 

Last Thursday evening it was voted to 
close the First church until September 
lst. Many of the members are away, 
and more will go the coming week. 
Several of our brethren are with you in 
San Francisco, whither they have gone 
to attend the Grand Army National En- 
campment, our good brothers C. L. 
Fay and E. W. Allen among them, and 
Capt. F. J. Babcock of the First church, 
also. Our esteemed young 
brother, Charles R. Fay, left the city 
last week to go to Amherst College. He 
will take the usual collegiate course. 

A most distressing affair occurred last 
Tuesday, at the summer resort at the 
ecean beach just north of the mouth of 
the Columbia river. Mr. Alfred S. 
Frank, son of Deacon Frank, was acci- 
dentally drowned while bathing. He 
was an earnest Christian young man in 
the best sense of the term, and was 
greatly beloved by all. It is a matter 
of profound gratitude to Almighty God 
that his influence upon the hearts of men 
will produce such a character as that of 
the esteemed young man who came to 
so untimely an end. He was a lawyer 
by profession, and he carried Christ into 
that noble calling, lending to it added 
dignity and usefulness, and giving a most 
pronounced negative to the idea that one 
sometimes hears, that a man cannot be a 
lawyer and a Christian at the same time. 
His life was wholly unostentatious, and 
his love for Christ was shown by his 
spirit of helpfulness and kindly sympa- 
thy and disposition to be on the right 
side of all questions. G. H. H. 


Wome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Wanted. 


Imperatively, immediately, wanted— 
money to fill the empty treasury of the 
Society. Our missionaries on the field, 
at the front, all along the line, are receiv- 
ing notice from New York that the treas- 
ary is empty, and drafts over-dae mast 
be delayed till the money comes in. On 
account of this delay, pinch aud embar- 
rassment try the patience and credit of 
the unpaid worker. 

The August number of Zhe Home 
Missionary says: ‘‘Oo some accounts it 
is unfortunate that the annual meeting of 
the Society comes so long after the close 
of the financial year. The report made 
at Saratoga in June was for the year end- 
ing the last of March. It was stated 
that March 3lst there was a balance in 
the trearury of $2,165.08, after restoring 
to the Swett Exigency Fund $25,000. 
Bat on July 1st this is all changed. The 
Swett Fund is exhausted, the treasury 
is empty, the dues unpaid in June 
amouot to $7,000, and $30,000 addi- 
tional is needed ai once to make the 
July payments to the missionaries, and 
as much more will be needed in August. 
This state of things is partly due to the 
falling off in legacies. While the receipts 
from the living up to July lst were sev- 
eral thousand dollars in advance of last 
year, there has been a falling off in lega- 
cies of nearly $16,000. We cau only 
lay these facts before the churches,and ap- 
peal to the living friends of home missions 
for speedy relief.’’ Our friends will aotice 
that the immediate call is for $67,000. 
Legacies have fallen off, and it now rests 
with the living to meet the emergency. 
We feel free to ask our California friends 
and churches to respond to this appeal 
at once, because in our contributions last 
year we fell woefully behind. We gave 
less than $3,000, when we should have 
sent to the treasury $5,500. We re- 
ceived from the parent society $18,000, 
or six dollars and more to where we gave 
one. Pastors of self-supporting church- 
es who have been home missionaries them- 
selves, and know what the empty treasu- 
ry in New York means, will not wait 
long to lay these facts before their 
churches. Those who believe in the 
mission ef the Congregational churches 
to evangelize ‘‘our country,’ and believe 
that in that mission California must stand 
strong, if not in the foremost rank—will 
be stirred up to come to the rescue. We 
would suggest to the treasurers of our 
California churches who may have funds 
on hand for home missions to report and 
remit at once to our financial agent, Mr. 
J.S. Hutchinson of Sather & Co., San 
Francisco, and so give speedy relief. 


¥. Bee. A. 


Oo Friday noon the meeting was led 
by a brother from Aaburn. The Script- 
ure read was the seventeenth chapter of 
John; the anxiety Jesus had for his disci- 
ples wasthe theme. They were to live in 
the world as other men live; they 
were not to withdraw by themselves— 
*‘T pray not that thou shouldst take them 
ont of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil.” We all need 
God’s help to be kept from the evil. 

The speaker said one thing impressed 
him as he walked along our streets that 
were now so much crowded—the need of 
God’s help to lead a Christian life. If 
we live in the world, and still above it, 
we must live lives of self-denial and obe- 
dience. Without so liviog we cannot 


‘live to God.. Most of those present were 


strangers. One brother from Washing- 
ton gave testimony of answer to prayer 
that was very impressive. 

**Safe refuge and rest” was the subject 
on Tuesday. The leader said that, after 
the crowd of the past week, after bein 
jostled and elbowing one’s way secu’ 
the streets, it was good to come in here 
and fiod this restful place, and to talk 
and think of reat. The Scripture was, 
‘*Come thouand all thy house into the 
ark.” Noah obeyed the command, and 
found refuge for himself and family. The 
leader said that in the olden time men 
were judged by their works. It is well 
for many of us that we are not judged al- 
together by ovr works, and that we have 
Christ's righteousness to cover us. Works 
cannot save us; nothing wecan do can 
save us; faith cannot save us, for the 
pipe to which we go for water does not 
allay our thirst, but it conveys the water 
to us. So faith brings to us salvation 
through Christ, and we find rest in him. 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” A minister said some, in comiog 
to Christ, expect more light than is giv- 
en. He had read of a young man who 
came to his Professor with his doubts. 
They argued and talked all the evening. 
When the young man started for home, 
the Professor said: ‘‘It isa very dark 
night, but hereis a lantern. The light is 
small, and by it you cannot see all the 
way home from where you stand; but it 
will show you one step ata time, and, 
if you will keep taking the steps the light 
is thrown upon, you will find the way 
safely home.’’ 


Reports of a terrible riot in Belfast, 
Ireland, show that between last Satur- 
day night and Monday morning 11 
persons were killed and 130 seriously 
wounded; and still the e.d had not been 
reached. What a Sunday was that! 
Among the killed was a boy returning 
from Sunday-school. It is the old trou- 
ble between Catholics and Orangemen; 
but other elements are evidently in the 
fight—desperate, bad men come to the 
front at such times, and defy the author- 
ities. It is astonishing that all the 
power of the Government, if needed, is 
not used to put down such a riot at once. 
Poor, unhappy Ireland, when will her 
children live together in peace! Not un- 


til the millennium. 
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Pacific Coast. 


The usual meeting of the Club was held 
in Parlor A. Palace Hotel on Monday 
last. Those present gave their impres- 
sions of the G. A. R. encampment. 
Rev. T. K. Noble was invited to present 
the eubject, but duty in connection with 
encampment work prevented his attend- 
ance. He is to present it at the meeting 
on Monday next. Mr. Spencer will also 
address the Club on the same day. 
Among the visitors at the Club on Mon- 
day was Captain A. A. Lawrence of 
Baltimore, Md., who is bere with the G. 


A,R. Mr. Ballabanoff of Bulgaria was 


algo present. | 

The Firat Church in this city had a 
crowded house last Sabbath. Pastor 
Barrows preached morning and evening. 


At Plymouth Church, fast Sunday, 
there was a Grand Army service both 
morning and evening. The church was 
beautifully decorated with fligs and G. 
A. R. emblems wrought in flowers. In 
the morning Mr. Noble preached on the 
theme, ‘‘The Immortality of Great and 
Good Deeds.’ In the evening there 
was an ‘‘Evcampment Praise Service,” 
with an address by Rev. W. L.. Stephens, 
Chaplain-in-cbief of theG. A. RK. The 
congregations were very large all day. 


Tbe usual services were held at the 
Third church in this city, last Sabbath; 
Rev. N. J. Squires of West Haveu, Ct., 
preaching in the morning, and Rev. C. 
B. Summer of Arizona at night. 


Rev. H. H. Wykoff of Sonoma will 
preach in the Green-street charch next 
Sunday. 

‘‘A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ’’ 
was Pastor Pond’s subject of address to 
the young folks at Bethany church. To 
the adults he preached on ‘*The Grand 
Army of the Living God.” At nigbt he 
preached by request on ‘‘Abrabam Go- 
ing Forth Not Kuowing Whither He 
Went,’’ or True Doctrine of Bliod 
Obedience.” 

Rev. M. A. Starr preached for Pastor 
Witter at Olivet, Sabbath morning. The 
chapel was flowered and evergreened to 
receive their old pastor. His text was, 
‘‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion.” 
Rev. H. Hammond Cole of Tuscon, A. 
T., preached an eloquent sermon at night 
on ‘‘Excuses.’” It was a _ red-letter 
day with Olivet. 

‘The Veteran Army and Christ’s Ar- 
my'’ was the subject of discourse by 
Rev. Joseph Rowell at the Mariners’ 
church. Him that Overcometh”’ 
was the evening theme. Conversions at 
the different meetings last week were re- 
ported. 


‘Qualifications of a Good Soldier of 
Jesus Christ” were presented by Pastor 
Tobey, Sabbath evening, at his meeting, 
corner Page and Pierce streets. 

Rev. LC. Corwin of Auburn filled the 
pulpit of the First church, Oakland, last 
Sabbath. 


Rev. L. R. Scudder preached at Gold- 
en Gate chuch, Oakland, Sabbath mora- 
ing. At night Pastor Cook, after his 
vacation trip, resumed duty, and preach- 
ed on that excellent text, ‘‘And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men anto me.’ 


‘*] have finished the work, thou gavest 
me to do” was the text on which Dr. 
Holbrook preached to the Berkeley 
church. We regret to learn that the 
latest news from Rev. C. A. Savage re- 
ports him not so well, and that he will 
not be able to return in October and re- 
sume his labors, as he had intended. 


Last Sabbath was a very pleasant day 
for the Alameda church. Mr. Ballaba- 
noff, a Bulgarian, gave a deeply interest- 
ing address at the morning service, and 
appeared in costume in the Sabbath- 
school. At night Pastor Scudder offi- 
ciated. 


Professor E. O. Tade occupied the 
pulpit at Crockett. His morning sub- 
ject was ‘*False Hopes,” and the theme 
on which he discoursed at night was 
**The Spiritual Lovging of the Soul.” 

The pulpit in San Mateo was filled by 
Rev. George Morris. His subjects were 
‘Christiane Living Stones in Christ's 
Temple” and ‘‘Temptation.’’ In the 
afternoon be addressed the ivteresting 
Juvenile Temperance Society, which is 
doing good workin San Mateo. 


All who choose to attend are welcomed 
to the training-school conducted by W. 
M. Searby at Plymouth church every 
Tueeday evening. 

Brother Murphy of San Buenaventura 
seems to be a busy man, and with a 
whole county for a parish there can be 
no let-up ip what be has to do. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PresBYTERIAN.—Rev. Dr. Grimes is 
supplying the Howard Church in this 
city. A church of fourteen members 
has been organized at Temescal. The 
Second church at Oakland gave a very 
pleasant reception receatly to their new 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Ric-. 


Y.W.C. T. U. 

Next Sunday Rev. J. P. Macaulay, 
pastor of the Powell-street M. E. charch, 
will addrees the meeting at 4 Pp. M., in 
Grand Central Halil, 997 Market street, 
corner of Sixth. 


Senator Stanford has sent to the Ger- 
man Land and Cattle Co. a quantity of 
seeds tor distribution, which will be sent, 
free of charge, to any one applying for 
them. Address, German Land aud Cat- 
tle Co., 123 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


The Kaits of Behar, India, have de- 
cided that no more than 102 rupees($51) 
shall be epent on marriage ceremonies by 
the bride’s party, under the penalty of 
expulsion from the caste. This is regard- 


ed there asa desirable reform. ¢ 


Letter from Portland, Ur. 


OREGON STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 


Parsuant to a preliminary meeting held 
some time in May last by Sunday-school 
workers, led by Mr. E. G. Wheeler, a 
member of the International Sunday- 
school Committee, a mass Sunday-school 
Convention was held in the Gospel Taber- 
nacle in this city, July 10th to 13th. 
While the real work of the Convention 
did not begin until Monday morning, the 
12th, opening addresses were given on 
Saturday evening by Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Gilbert (Methodist) of Indianapolis, Mr. 
Henry Plant (Congregationalist) of Min- 
neapolis, and W. B. Jacobs (Baptist) of 
Chicago, after hearty words of welcome 
by Mr. Ethan W. Allen, Chairman of 
the local Executive Committee. All of 
these addresses were felicitous, and gave 
splendid promice of the treat which was 
to follow from the discussion of a variety 
of topics intimately connected with the 
great Sunday-echool work by men of such 
large practical experience. It was ex- 
pected that Mr. B, F. Jacobs would be 
present; but, after getting as far as Bis- 
marck on his way, pressing business wat- 
ters, occasioned by the strikes in Chica- 
go, compelled bis return to that city and 
the substitution of his brother, W. B., 
instead. Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, a prominent Sunday- 
schvol worker of the Presbyterian Church, 
coming by way of San Francisco, did not 
arrive in time for this preliminary meet- 
ing. A good audience was present, and 
the tabernacle presented a fine appear- 
ance, being decorated with a profusion of 
evergreens and the flags of all nations. 
Dr. Gilbert being the first speaker from 
abroad, said Portland reminded him of a 
New England city, and the heartiness of 
his welcome led him to hope to see more 
of it in the future. The four visiting 
speakers were described as belonging to 
four denominations, from four different 
cities; of four different avocations, yet 
all united in this one work—that of find- 
ing the best method to promote the re- 
ligious training of children in the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Plant followed in a brief 
address, setting fourth the great benefit to 
be derived from a careful study of God’s 
Word. His remarks were practical and 
full of interest. Mr. Jacobs then spoke 
for a few moments, emphasizing the ne- 
ceseity of systematic and conscientious 
work among uot only children but adults 
as well, and that the best results of Sun- 
day-school work would not be obtained 
until parents, to a much greater extent, 
made it a practice to attend the Sunday- 
school, thus giving encouragement to 
their children. 

Rev. E. J. Thompson of Salem was 
called upon, in behalf of the Sunday- 
school workers outside of Portland, to 
give words of welcome to the distinguish- 
ed workers who just came among us. 
He related a touching incident which 
came under his notice a few years ago. 
While at Glendive, a rough tellow, well 
armed, came to him, inquiring if he was 
a minister. An affirmative answer being 
given, he then was informed that a com- 
panion had just been killed in a saloon 
row, and a minister was wanted to ‘‘help 
put him under the sod.” Dr. Thompson 
went to the place where the murdered 
man lay, and as best he could pointed 
the armed men—a motley group—to the 
Lamb of God. In the company was a 
sulitary woman, with two little girls, sev- 
en and nine years old, respectively. Upon 
inquiring whether any one present would 
sing, and receiving no reply, he began 
‘*Sweet By-and-by,’’ and (followed with 
‘*What a friend we have in Jesus!” To 
his astonishment the voices of the two 
little girls could be heard distiactly fol- 
lowing in the sweet songs. The bearts 
of the rough men were touched at 
thoughts of home, friends, and the scenes 
of other days, and scarcely a dry eye 
was to be found among them. After the 
services were over, he sought the chil- 
dren, and inquired where they learned 
those songs. They replied, ‘‘In Ply- 
mouth Sunday - school, Minneapolis.” 
‘*Who was your Superintendent?” ‘*Mr, 
Henry Plant.’’ This illustrates the ne- 
cessity of sowing by all waters, to plant 
the seed. God will take care of the in- 
crease. 

On Sunday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, a 
grand children’s meeting was held. Most 
all the schools in the city were represent- 
ed. W. B. Jacobs had the meeting in 
charge, and gave some blackboard exer- 
cises which Loth delighted and benefited 
not only children, but those of larger 
growth. 

On Sunday evening a union service 
was held at the Tabernacle. Dr. Worden 
was the firet speaker, and his topic was 
‘*The Church in Its Relation to the Sun- 
day-School Work.” He is a man of fine 
presence, and reminds one of Chaplain 
McCabe of the Methodist Church. He 
emphasized the necessity of more .Bible 
study. Twenty-six hours a year is all 
the Bible is studied in the Sunday-school, 
while one hundred years and eight hours 
a‘day is not sufficient to master the won- 
derfal book. More praying Hannahs 
are wanted. Home first, the Oburech 
second, and the Sunday-school third, 
was his idea. The Church should sup- 
port the Sunday-school, and should be 
present and take an active part therein. 

Dr. Gilbert followed, and apoke upon 
‘*The Bible in the Hands of the Individ- 
ual; the Bible in the Family; the Bible 
in the Church, and the Bible in the San- 
day-School.” He thought the lesson- 
leaf was good to study, but should be 
left at home, and the Bible only found in 
pupils’ hands in Sunday-school. 

At 9 o'clock, Monday, the Convention 
assembled, and after devotional exercises 
temporary officers were elected, and re- 
ports from counties received. Dr. Gil- 
bert had charge of the afternoon work, 
the subject being ‘‘Sunday-School Man- 
agement.” This was handled well, and, 
among other things, he said the work 
should be: olin 

1. Kcclesiastical—i. e., everythin 
should be in harmony with the spirit od 


plans of the denomination to which the 
school belongs. 

2. Spiritual—i. e., not social, not in- 
tellectual, not pleasure, but spiritual. 
Make everything tend to the welfare of 
the scholars. 

3. Details of the Management—(a) 
There should be something for the gov- 
ernment board or authority in the church 
todo. (b) There should be a monthly 
meeting of the teachers. (c) Then the 
rest should be in the hands of the super- 
iatendent and his committees. ‘The su- 
perintendent’s work has two parts—what 
he must do outside the school, and what 
he must do inside the school. Under 
the first comes: (1) The duty of securing 


the best means for furnishing teachers; 
(2) securing new papils; (3) looking af- 
ter absentees; (4) attention to visitors; 
(5) classification of scholars, most impor- 
tant aad delicate business; don’t do it 
by size, or likings, or sex, or social posi- 
tion, or intellectual capacity, but by abil- 
ity to study together; (6) care of the 
converts. | 

Dr. Worden then took up the subject 
‘*‘How to Prepare a Lesson.’’ This he 
discussed under the heads—Why? What? 
How ? 

1. Why prepare a lesson? Because 
the subject is worthy of preparation; nec- 
essary to keep the teacher fresh; because 
the scholars are smart; because Jesus, 
the great theme of the lesson, deserves 
It. 

2. What to prepare? The central 
thoughts, the facts, the questions, the 
doctrives; relation of the lesson to other 
lessons; iatroduction to the lesson, appli- 
cation and illustrations. These things 
were all brought out in answer to ques- 
tions or as suggestions from members of 
the Convention, which explains illogical 
arrapgement. 

3. How to prepare the lesson. Do it 
early; go over the home-readings; study 
your classes, prayerfully; study the 
child’s lesson-leaf; use the references. 

1. Never teach what you don’t quite 
understand. 

2. Never tell a scholar what you can 
get a scholar to tell you. 

3. Never use a hard word where an 
easy word will convey your meaning, or 
without explaining it. 

4 Never give a piece of information 
without asking for it again. 

5. Never allow a child to remain a 
moment in a class without something to 
do, and a motive for doing it. 


The above are Fitch’s celebrated rules. 

The hour having passed, Dr. Gilbert 
took up the next subject, ‘*Teachiog the 
Lesson.’’ Use at least half an hour; 
get close to your pupils; use only the Bi- 
ble; develop love for your scholars; seek 
their ealvation; fill up with the truth; 
review previous study; correct errors in 
study; remove doubts; impress the truth 
obtained, that it be made permanent. 
This is done by reiteration and _ illustra- 
tion. Secure united thought upon the 
truth impressed; seek to arouse the con- 
science (intellectual grasp of the truth is 
not enough); discover sin and lead to 
Christ. The processes to be employed 
are: (1) Reading the lesson; (2) recita- 
tion; (3) conversation; (4) questioning; 
(5) restatement; (6) draw inferences; 
(7) application. Don’t lose sight of this. 
This closed a valuable and instructive 
hour. 

In the evening Mr. W. B. Jacobs was 
introduced, and called attention to four 
important facts: 

1. That not over two-fifths of the pop- 
ulation of Oregou are iu our Sunday- 
schools. 

2. That but one-fifth of the total pop- 
ulation of the country are church mem- 
bers. 
3. That of all church members, one- 
tenth give all the money and do all the 
work. 

4. That only one-thirtieth of Sunday- 
school scholars become members of the 
charch.. 

A large proportion of those who leave 
the Sunday-schools unsaved are young 
men. in II Peter iii: 9, we find that 
God is vot willing any should perish. 
Jesus Christ came to seek and to save 
those that are lost, and we are command- 
ed to ‘‘go forth’’ and bring them in. Je- 
sus said, “If I be lifted up 1 will draw 
all men unto men.’’ The speaker then 
gave an illustration of the plan adopted 
in Chicago of systematic visitation. The 
people can be reached by personal visita- 


face to face with them. Do not find 
fault or call names, but lift up Jesus 
Christ to them, and let the light of his 
countenance fall upon them. Touching 
incidents of personal work were then giv- 
en, and a warm exhortation given to per- 
sonal consecration. 


The subject of ‘‘Institutes and Normal 
Classes’’ was introduced by Dr. Gilbert. 
There are four bodies by which we ad- 
vance the work of the Sunday-school: (1 
convention; (2) institute; (3) norm 
class, continuing through weeks, instead 
of days, intended as a training-school; 
(4) assembly, as the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, which is broader than the others, 
and includes them all. The conventior 
began in 1851 in this country; the insti- 
tute in 1859; the normal class in 1863 
(Dr. Gilbert claims to be the father of 
the normal class in this country); the 
assembly in 1874. This is the history 
of the progress of Sunday-school work. 


THE INSTITUTE 


Is a meeting held for a few days, with 
teachers at the head. The necessary 
elements of an institute are time, persons, 
programme. 

The persons are pastors, officers and 
teachers. Have committees to go and 
see these three sets of persons and get 
them interested. Arrange the prelimina- 
ries thoroughly. It pays. Don’t slight 
anybody. After having seen all who 
ought to be interested, have a preliminary 
meeting, in which you can enlist people’s 
hearts and insure success. 

Fix the time when it will suit every- 


‘body. Don’t have it collide with the 


teachers and supplies; a traioing-class is | 


tion. Men must have Christ brought’ 


meetings of denominations or college 
commencements. Select the best place 
possible—convenient, accessible, pleasant, 
hospitable—so people will be sure to at- 
tend. Have tickets, and charge for 
them. This secures an audience, and 
secures the finances. Have some one to 
lead the institute. Get some person or 
persons who understand Sunday-school 
management, preparation for teaching, 
and skilled in teaching. Such an insti- 
tute will cost money, and et it be all 
raised in advance. 

The topics to be discussed, aside from 
those already mentioned, are Bible les- 
sons, or history, geography, or topics. of 
special importance, as samples. 

NORMAL CLASS. 

This will probably come out of the in- 
stitute. It can’t well be conducted until 
there is an institute. It will develop the 
normal-class teachers. 

1. Constituents—Teachers and candi- 
dates for teaching. 

2. Leaders—Skilled persons, intelli- 
gent, vivacious, of good social qualities, 
good executive qualities, of deep person- 
al piety, studious. 

3. What Exercises ?—Hold the class 
one hour in the evening; issue tickets for 
an hour beyond which no one can be ad- 
mitted. Have a course of lessons; twenty 
is a good number. There are several 
good guides prepared. These give les- 
sons on the book, the school, the teacher. 
Take one lesson a week. Begin with 
devotions—five minutes—all stand. Roll- 
call by number, each one announcing his 
own number. Mark the absentees upon 
the blackboard. Sit; begin the lesson; 
review; take up the lesson; repeat; close 
promptly at the end of the hour. The 
best normal class will be undenomina- 
tional, for it will make the churches co- 
operate, will give variety of taleat, and 
make us stronger. But if not possible, 
others can be formed. Make it tend to- 
ward the spiritual. Begin with spiritual 
exercises. Have some consecration ser- 
vices. These will sift out the unworthy. 
Then keep it spiritual. Look for most 
skillful persons in the body. Dr. Gilbert 
filled his time brimfal, cs | gave place to 
Mr. W. B. Jacobs, who directed our at- 
tention to 

LAWS OF TEACHING. 


1. Law of Adaptation—lInsiruction 
must be suited to the needs of the echol- 
ar. 
2. Co-operation—The teacher and 
pupil must work together upon the les- 
son. 

3. Definitions--Truth must be pre- 
sented in clear and precise language. 

4. Sysiem—The teaching must be ar- 
ranged in an orderly manner. 

5. Jilustration—lIllustrations should 
be used when they will make the truth 
as presented more interesting, more clear 
or more forcible. 

6. Repetition—That which is to be 
remembered must be frequently reviewed. 

7. Variety—Avoid routine plans of 
teaching, and try to have something new 
in every lesson. 

These laws need to be known and act- 
ed upon. They are principles in teach- 
ing. 

In the afternoon Mr. Henry Plant gave 
one of his interesting Bible reading. He 
read Rom. xii, and the subject was 
‘‘Consecration.”” He treated of the 
Christian's duty to God, to himself, to 
the Church and to the world, for we are 
in the world and have a blood relation to 
it. The Word says, ‘‘Be not conformed,” 
but ‘‘Be ye tranaformed.” If you go 
with the stream you are ‘‘conformed.” 
If you go against or across the stream 
you are ‘‘transformed.”’ Speaking of 
the ‘‘mercies of God,” Mr. Plant said: 
**Angels, devils, all created beings, have 
enjoyed the goodness of God, but only to 
men, 80 far a8 we know, has God shown 
mercy. Mercy is favor to-the undesery- 
ing. Because of this favor shown to 
men, they are besought to present them- 
selves ‘living sacrifices’ unto God, which 
is a ‘reasonable service.’ ”’ 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, and Salem selected as the place of 
holding the next Convention, in March, 
1887. 

This Convention will give a great im- 
petus to the Sunday-school work in this 
State. That there is a great field for 
work here may be seen from the follow- 
ing: The State has 25 counties, 73 867 
children who drew public money in 1884 
43,150 in the common schools, 298 San- 
day-schools, 12,442 scholars. Nine 
counties are organized; viz., Yambill, 
Maltnomah, Benton, Jackson, Klamath, 


Josephine, Umatilla, Lane, Wasco. 
G. H. 


Anti-Chinese Articles. 


Eprtors Paorric: I[s it not about time 
Tue Paciric ceased to publish articles 
that are strictly ‘‘anti-Chinese’? It 
claims to be a Christian newepaper, and 
the official organ of our denomiuation. 
Its past history well sustains its claims, 
and the past two or three years [ have 
felt quite proud of it. But in nearly 
every issue, during the past six months, 
it has contained an article from some 
one agaiust the Chinese. Now, the sec- 
ular press furnishes us with as much 
of that kind of reading as the average 
Christian can endure; but when a man 
opens THE Paciric he expects to find its 
moral tone considerably above the aver- 
age daily paper. It is quite possible that 
those who write over the signatures of 
“J, OC. H.” and ‘‘Americanus” can write 
upon subjects that would be welcomed 
by the Christian public; but, as far aa I 
am able to learn trom the Congregational 
churches of Soquel, Santa Cruz and San 
Jose, the articles on the Chinese ques- 
tion that have appeared over those sig- 
natures have met with great disfavor. 
They are, at the best, but,a rehash of 
the sentiments daily uttered by agitators 
in the secular prees. In Tue Paciric of 
August 4th, at the close of ‘‘A Brief on 
Chinese Slavery,” the writer says: 
‘Persons who undertake to enlighten the 
public on any subject, and at the same 


| time neglect to master its details, must 


be prepared to me the kind of criti- 
cism which is usually accorded to the 
ignorant and self-sufficient.’’ This con- 
veys the impression that the writer of 
the article on ‘‘Chinese Slavery” has 
mastered all the details of the subject. 
Well, perhaps he has; but will he be 
kind enough to give the readers of THE 
Paciric a little rest? We have had 
enough about Chinese slavery. We soon 
expect a “‘twenty-eight-page edition’’ de- 
voted to that subject. But I hope it will 
not be the dear old Paciric. 
G. M. Dexter. 
Soquel, August 5th. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLp ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE FAIR 


Twenty-First Exposition. 
SAN FRANCISOO, 1886. 


Opens Aug. 24th—Closes Sept. 25th. 


N THEIR IMMENSE PAVILION ON 
Larkin street, with a grand display of NAT- 

URAL AND MANUFACTURED PRODUOTS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, including a mag- 
nificent collection of oil and water-color paint. 
ings, art work and photography, machinery in 
operation, a special floral exhibit each week, 
the finest display of fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles ever before presented to the people, and a 
grand instrumental concert day and evening. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION: Double season 
ticket, $5; single season ticket, $3; adult’s sin- 
gle admission, 50 cents; children’s single ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 

Members of the Institute entitled to season 
ticket at half rates. 

Full particulars given or sent on application 
to the Assistant Secretary, No 31 Post street. 


P, B. CORNWALL, Pres. 
J. H. GILMORE, Supt. 

W. P. STOUT, Sec’y. 

J. H. CULVER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 
WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 
BAN FRANOISCO - - - - OAL 


MEHYERS CO. 


STOVES} varon. 
col. RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. { 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 
Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
ood—Our lumbe” 


Dry house— 
st Seasoned w um 

stron t by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


BABY’S 


Richardson & Co., Burlington, 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOQD ASSORTMENT 


Gents Furnishing Goods. 


W. H. Tritton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


CAPS, 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. | 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER. ....... President 
J. L. FLOOD............ Vice-President 
O. P. FARNFIELD. 
J.8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 


=a EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
t. 


— for Illustrated Oatalogue and Price 
t. 


CG. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to baa 88 California St., 8. F, 


GRAND HARMONIES 


And rick modulations find the best expression 
through the medium of the organ. e in- 
crease of the number of organ students in this 
country shows that the noble instrument is re- 
ceiving due attention from us. and we take 
pleasure in offering to the many young learners 


NEW BOOK, 
Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


FOR EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN, 


A book which every young or +t should 
have. The selections are made from the very 
best sources, mainly modern, and are of a 
character that will tend to elevate musical 
taste. 

Price of this New Book, $1.50, 
For which price it will be mailed to any address. 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY ORGAN RACE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M.A. - 


PRINCIPAL 


J igs SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 2713, 1886. 
| Boarding and day scholars received. Send for catalogue. . 


who are preparing to become church organists 
917 Market St. | °ur 
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THE PAOIFIO: 


San FrRANorIsco, Oar. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 11, 1886, 


‘Children’s Pepartment. 


A LOST CHILD. 


‘¢ I’m losted! Could you find me, please?” 
Poor little frigtened baby! 
The wind has tossed her golden fleece. 
The stones had scratched her dimpled 
knees; 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And softly whispered, ‘‘Maybe.” 


‘¢ Tell me your name, my little maid; 
I can’t find you without it.” 
‘¢ My name is ‘Shiney-eyes,’” she said. 
‘*Yes, but your last name?” She shook her 
head: 
‘‘Up to my house ’ey never said 
A single word about it.” 


‘¢ But, dear,” I said ‘‘what is your name?’’ 
“Why, didn’t you hear me told you?” 
‘Dust Shiney-eyes.” A bright thought 
came: 
‘‘'Yes, when you’re good; but when they 
‘blame 
You, little one; is it just the same 
When mamma has to scold you?” 


‘* My mamma never scolds,”’ she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 

‘* *Cept when I’ve been a-frowing stones, 
And when she says (the culprit owns), 
‘Mehitable Sapphira Jones, 

What bas you been a-doing?’ ” 
— Wide Awake. 


“God's Goodness.” 


BY ECILA. 


‘*Tt’s no use talking! I don’t believe 
the rubbish parsons are perpetually driv- 
ing into one’s ears about God’s wonder- 
ful goodness. Why, just read that mis- 
erable letter coolly intorming me of the 
loss of my whole fortune, through the 
failure of that rascally bank. If God 
was good, he wouldn’t have allowed such 
a thing to happen,” exclaimed a middle- 
aged gentleman, aa he flung himself upon 
the sofa, and tossed the unwelcome mis- 
sive upon the breakfast table, over which 
a venerable-looking old lady presided. It 
would require but half a glance to trace 
the likeness between the two, and recog- 
nize the close relationship of mother and 
son. The most striking difference be- 
tween them lay in the eyes. The lady’s 
were as brown and clear as her son’s, 
but they were strangely peaceful and 
happy, while his evinced a restless, anx- 
ious craving. | 

After perusing the brief note, the lady 
quietly tore it into fragments, and threw 
it into the fire, saying in a low, sweet 
voice: ‘*My Jobu! Sunday is a day of 
rest; let us lay aside our cares, and turn 
our undivided attention towards the fast- 
approaching future world. Do you in- 
tend going out this morning?’ ‘‘How 
can you ask?”’ was the irritable rejoinder. 
“Of couree I’m not. You could not ex- 
pect me to listen to the roundabout dis- 
courses delivered by 
expect it,”’ gently interrupted Mrs. May; 
‘‘and, as I have no intention of going 
out, I thought, if it would not worry 
you, that you might care to hear a little 
about my past life. Your remark about 
distrusting God’s goodness recalled most 
vividly the opinions I held on that sub- 
ject years ago.” 

‘*You know you never worry me; 80, 
when you feel inclined. fire ahead, and 
I'll listen,’’ grunted Jobn from the sofa. 
The old lady smiled kindiy. She thor- 
oughly understood her son, and knew 
how he hated to be condoled with when in 
trouble; so, with a mother’s instinct, she 
wisely endeavored to turn his thoughts 
to other matters by continuing: 

‘It is along time back, although it 
feels but yesterday, since I sat all alone 
over a scanty fire, as miserable and re- 
bellious a creature as was alive; and, in 
the bitterness of my heart, I cried like 
you, ‘I don’t believe in God’s goodness. 
If he was good, he would not have 
snatched away my fond husband. Sure- 
ly heaven did not need him as much as I, 
@ poor, weak woman, whose joy was 
buried with him.’ At least 1 thought eo 
then, for my sudden bereavement eclips- 
ed my blessing, and, for the first time 


in my life, I forgot my children, but only | 


for a moment, for it was to them I turn- 
ed for consolation—not to the Great Com- 
forter. Well, by degrees, my weak love 
entwined itself stronger than ever about 
my children. Unconsciously, I did all 
in my power toruin them. I could not 
deny their slightest wieh. 1 craved their 
love, aud my passionate craving was 
gratified, but not for long, thank God! 
He saw how incompetent I was to lead 
immortal souls to him. I was utterly 
unfit for such a great trust, and one by 
one my darlings joined their father, until 
only you were left. But, ob! how blind 
and stubborn I was, for, instead of bow- 
ing humbly before my Creator, I rebelled 
and openly disavowed my belief in God, 
and put you, John, in his place! But 
again he pitied me, and tried to draw my 
heart towards him, by wounding me 
through my idol.” 

‘‘Oh, mother! spare me,” pleaded John, 
as he rose from the sofa, and knelt at her 
feet. 

Passing her cool hand over his heated 
brow, and gazing fondly at him, the old 
lady proceeded: ‘‘My boy, I never blam- 
ed you for your conduct; it was entirely 
my fault. You were never taught to 
obey. Naturally, when I forbade your 
going to sea, you went. You were al- 
lowed your own way in everything else— 
why not in that? 

‘‘Let me hasten over the nine lonely 
years I spent without knowing whether 
you were dead or alive. Well, I became 
ill, nigh unto death;and it was not till 
then I saw how wicked I had been in 
shutting my heart against God. My 
sins rose before me like a nightmare. In 
despair I moaned, ‘What can wash away 
my sios?’ Like a flash of light came 
the old, old answer, ‘Nothing but the 
blood of Jesus,’ and immediately I felt 
healed. Joy and peace entered my torn 
heart, and as a seal of forgiveness and 
‘trust you were restored to my arms. Qh, 
my son, God is goodness itself, and if he 
sees fit to withhold eome earthly blessing, 
can we not bear it patiently for his sake, 
who has borne so much for us? My 
words are feeble in so great a cause. 


How can I explain his unfathomable 


goodness! O John! think, think! ‘What 
can it profita man if he gain the whole 
world and loge bis own soul?” 

In a low, firm voice the answer came— 
‘Nothing, mother; less than nothing.’’— 
Irish Christian Advocate. 


Cats. 


How do you take care of them? There 
is no animal so well liked and so badly 
treated as a’cat. It is pleasant to find, 
once in awhile, a writer saying a good 
word for them. Fish is a great treat for 
acat; in many cases of illness they will 
eat this when they can take nothing else, 
says a writer in Chamber’s Journal. 
Horse flesh, when it can be had, is good 
occasionally, but it has a laxative ten- 
dency. Nice tripe.or cowheelis excel- 
lent; but, indeed, nothing comes amiss 
that one eats one’s self, only we must be 
carefal to give bread and vegetables as 
well as meat. Raw beef, minced finely, is 
often given to cats when ill, so are boiled 
eggs and cream. Milk seems to be one 
of the necessaries of life to a cat; let it 
be good and abundant. Few people 
know that cats cannot be kept in health 
unless they be supplied with water. If 
a cat does not get water she will have to 
help herself te it. This, in the country, 
she generally has a chance of doing, but 
not in towns. A _ saucer should be al- 
ways kept in a corner for pussy, and the 
water ought to be fresh, and fresh every 
morning. Another thing that cats do 
not thrive well without is grass. Here- 
in, again, the happy country cat has the 
advantage of the feline dweller in cities; 
nevertheless, grass may be pulled for a 
cat. I have known it placed between 
two bricks in the coraer of the scullery, 
where it would keep fresh for a week, 
and be always handy when the little 
creature wanted it. There is no domes- 
tic animal in our possession more fond ot 
cleanliness inevery way than pues. Hab- 
its of cleanliness in the house are very 
easily taught; and a well-cared for and 
properly treated cat will teach her kittens 
to be cleanly. But pusey’s food ought 
always to be nice and clean, and the dish 
that contains it should be washed every 
day. Putting fresh food among that 
which has been left from a former meal 
is a sure way of preventing a cat from 
enjoying or even touching it. If well 
fed, a cat’s coat is beautifully soft, thick 
and sheeny, and she seems to take a de- 
light in keeping it so. When ill treated 
or neglected, the coat becomes rough and 
thin. It is usually after a meal thata 
cat sits down contentedly to her- 
self and pay attention to her personal ap- 
pearance; and those who breed beautifal 
cats take advantage of this and give the 
animal a tiny bit of butter after her din- 
ner, or put a little cream on her paws. 
She requires no other incentive to cause 
her to proceed forthwith to groom herself 
allover. The oil of the butter and her 
own saliva seem to forma kind of soap, 
which acts like magic whea applied by 
means of her rough tongue to the coat.— 
The Cottage Hearth. 


- Tom Corwin’s Biscuits. 


Tom Corwin, workivg on a farm till he 
was tweaty, and self-educated, was one 
of the most remarkable orators of the 
country. For many years he represented 
Obio in Congress, aud was in 1853 the 
Secretary of the Treasury. His wit 
helped to make him famous: 

It was seldom Corwin made any ene- 
mies, especially in his own party. Oa 
one occasion, however, he changed one of 
his warmest admirers into a rampant 
Democrat with abit of sarcasm. It was 
in the campaign of “42. He spoke in 
Lancaster, and stopped at the principal 
hotel, kept by a Whig. 

When Corwin was about to leave for 
the next town, the landlord was all emiles 
and good wishes, and’ said, 

‘‘Mr. Corwin, if there is any thing I 
can do to aid you in defeating Wilson 
Shannon vou have only to mention it.’’ 

‘‘That’s very generous,” said Cor- 

“But I mean it,” said Boniface. ‘‘On- 
ly tell me what [can do, and I will do 
it.”’ 

‘*There is one thing you can do,’’ re- 
plied Corwin, ‘‘but I dislike to refer to so 
delicate a matter.” 

*‘Out with it, Mr. Corwin; out with it. 
I'll do any thing for the cause. Only 
mention it, that’s all.” 

‘*Well, Mr. Landlord, tell you 
what you can do to defeat Mr. Shannon. 
He speaks here next Thursday I be- 
lieve?’ 

“‘Manage some way to get him to stop 
at your hotel—’’ 

‘Oh, the arrangement has already been 
made. He will stay with me all 
nigbt.”’ 

‘‘And then feed him on the same kind 
of biscuits we had this morning. Get a 
half-dozen of them into Shannon and he 
will weigh so much that he can’t run at 
all.’’ 

Corwin whipped up his horzes and was 
off, but the landlord had undergone a 
political transformation. From a Whig 
he changed to a Democrat, and was 
‘*ferninst” Tom Corwin for the rest of 
his life.—Our Youth. 


Lord Hampden, who presided at a re- 
cent dinner of the London Cab-drivers’ 
Benevolent Association, commended to 
the members the following lines relating to 
the proper care of the horse, which, he 
said, he had hung up in his own stables: 

Up hill—whip me not. 

Down hill—hurry me not. 

On level road—spare me not. 

Loose in stable—forget me not. 

Of hay and corn—rob me not. 

Of clean water—stint me not. 

With sponge and brush—neglect me 
not. 

Of soft, dry bed—deprive me not. 

Tired or hot—leave me not. 

Sick or cold—chill me not. 

With bit and reins—oh, jerk me not! 


A Remarkable Parrot. 


The following account of an intelligent 
speaking bird, which seemed almost to 
have been endowed with reason, was 
sent to us by a lady,one of our subscribers. 
Since receiving it we have made furthur 
inquiry, and have the following assur- 
ance from the writer: ‘‘The account is 
strictly true. I have heard a great 


‘many wonderful things about ‘Miss Polly,’ 


but these came under my personal ob- 
servation.” Last fall my colored cook 
asked me if she might have her parrot 
sent to her, and | rather unwillingly con- 
sented. One morning the village express 
wagon came to the door bringing ‘* Miss 


the driver, was talking very distinctly 
and sensibly. After dinner I went to 
the kitchen to see the new arrival, and 
as soon as she saw me she said, “Hello, 
gal!” Now why that parrot did not say 
‘‘good-by” or any other words was a 
mystery to me, but on a longer acquain- 
tance I found she used words she con- 
sidered suitable for the occasion. The 
next morning while taking breakfast I 
left the door open, as Polly was alone in 
the kitchen, and soon | heard a voice, like 


-a child’s, sing these words, and to the 


right tune: 
‘* In the cross, in the cross, 
Be my glory ever, 
Till my raptured soul shall find 
Rest beyond the river.” 

After a pause she said, ‘‘Sing, Polly,” 
and then changed the tune and sang, 
‘‘Oh, think of the home over there,” 
and then, I suppose, thinking of break- 
fast, she said, ‘*Polly want bread and 
butter,” ‘‘Polly want tea,’’ ‘*Polly want 
potato.’’ After a little while I became 


me. When I went to the kitchen, [ 
would peer into the door, without saying 
a word, and, after a severe look, Polly 
would call, ‘‘What are you doing?” and 
when I entered she would jump for joy 
and say, ‘‘How do you do, love?’’ “Polly 
pretty well.” Sometimes, if I was giv- 
ing directions to my cook, Polly would 
chatter so fast that you could hear no one 
else, and if I took a book in my hand, 
she would make believe read in a con- 
tinuous strain. 

One of her great delights was to have 
me open the cage and let her come out 
and crawl upon the top, when she would 
say, ‘‘Aha, Miss Polly!’’ and laugh loud 
and long. One day, when she was en- 
joying her freedom on the top of the 
cage, | put my head down on my hands 
and made believe to ery aloud. Polly 
gave me just a look, then came quickly 
down and jumped inmy lap and looked 
in my face. I thought this exhibition of 
feeling was accidental, but I tried the ex- 
periment another day when Polly was be- 
hind the cage, and she climbed directly 
over and came into my lap as before. 
One day some very little kittens came to 
the house. I took one and stroked it, 
and Polly looked on a moment, then 
came to the wires of her cage, put down 
her head, and said: ‘*‘Want to scratch 
Poll,” in this way showing her jealousy 
of the kitten. It was quite an amnse- 
ment to the school-children to hear her 
say her letters. They would call to her 
if sbe was in the yard, and she would 
answer them. One thing I found rather 
troublesome. If achild ora man ran 
quickly past the house, she would call 
‘Fire! Fire!” so loud that you could 
hear her a long distance off. She must 
have heard people cry fire in the streets 
of Brooklyn, where she formerly lived. 
Always when | left her she would say 
**Good-by love,” or ‘‘Good-by, dear.’’ 

One day [ said to her: ‘*Polly, how 
nice it would be if you could live again 
in another world.’’ I was atartled to 
hear her answer, ‘‘That’s so.” These 
are a few of the singularly appropriate 
remarks Miss Polly made, and I am 
sure you will agree with me that she is a 


‘very wise bird.—New York Observer. 


How to Save Boys. 


Women who have sons to rear, and 
dread the demoralizing iofluences of bad 
associates, ought to understand the na- 
ture of young manhood. It ia excess- 
ively restless. It is disturbed by vain 
ambitions, by thirst for action, by long- 
ings for excitement, by irrepressible de- 
sires to touch life in manifold ways. 
you, mothers, rear your sons so that your 
homes are associated with the repression 
of natural instincts, you will be sure to 
throw them in the society that in avy 
measure can supply the need of their 
hearts. They will not go to the public- 
house at first, for love of liquor; they will 
go for the animated and hilarious com- 
pavionehip they find there, which they 
find does so much to repress the disturb- 
ing restlessness in their breasts. See to 
it, then, that their bomes compete with 
the public places in their attractiveness. 
Open your blinds by day, and light 
bright fires by night. Illuminate your 
rooms. Hang pictures upon the walls. 
Put books and newspapers upon your ta- 
bles. Have music and entertaining 
games. Banish demons of dullness and 
apathy that have so long ruled in your 
household, and bring in mirth and good 
cheer. Invent occupation for your sons. 
Stimulate their ambitions in worthy di- 
rections. While you make home their 
delight, fill them with higher purposes 
than mere pleasure. Whether they shall 
pass happy boyhood, and enter upon 
manhood with tastes refined, and noble 
ambitions, depends on you. Do not blame 
miserable bar-keepers if your sons mis- 
carry. Believe it possible that, with ex- 
ertion and right means, a mother may 
have more control of the destiny of her 
boys than any other influence.—Selected. 


I must think forever: Would an‘eter- 
naltrain of my present thoughts be either 
worthy of me, or useful to me? I must 
feel forever: Would an eternal reign of 
my present spirit and desires please me 
—make me happy? I must act forever: 
Would an eternal course of my habitual 
conduct bring blessedness, or even bear 


When you are angry—strike me not. | reflection? — 


Polly,” who, to the great amusement of 


think that Mr. 


very fond of Miss Polly, and she of 


If 


Great Men Photographed. 


Mr. Rockwood, the photographer, tells 
many interesting anecdotes of the distin- 
guished men who have sat before his 
camera. Some of them are very char- 
acteristic. He says: 

‘*Horace Greeley was exceedingly 
averse to being photographed, but, after 
many broken engagements, at last came 
tome. It was, without doubt, the most 
trying time in hia whole life; a time when 
@ moment spent in rest or recreation 
seemed to him to have been wasted. It 
was just after the ‘On to Richmond’ ar- 
ticle, when from all sides he was being 
most mercilessly abused. Having plac- 
ed him in position, and observing that he 
appeared dull and heavy, I thought I 
would arouse geome fire in him by refer- 
ence to the agitation, and asked: ‘Mr. 
Greeley, don’t you feel there is great 
luke-warmness on the part of the —— in 
its support of the war, and do you not 
is but half-hearted 
in his personal loyalty to you?’ I deeir- 
ed when he began to answer to check 
him and hold the unuttered words in ab- 
eyence while I exposed the plate, and, 
as I hoped, secure the eager look in his 
eye. My answer was a gentle snore. 
Poor Mr. Greeley, fagged and worn, was 
sound asleep! 

‘William M. Evarts was one of the 
ten representative Americans who were 
photographed for the Bryant testimonial 
(Mr. Bryant’s seventieth birthday book). 
He was almost the last one to come to 
me, and then, with bad grace, remarking 
that my effort would, in all probability, 
be much like those made before—failures. 
I replied that good judges usually rev- 
dered their decisions after the trial of a 
case. This produced a sort of sepul- 
chral smile on his gaunt face, and opened 
the way to conversation, and, in the end, 
to a successful portrait. Having made 
two sittings, I remarked that the three- 
quarter view, or almost profile, was alto- 
gether the best, and that this series of 
pictures that I was engaged in making 
had been a confirmation of a favorite 
theory of mine, that that view of the typi- 
cal American head was usually the best; 
the force of character, strength of pur- 
pose and large perception being the 
American characteristics, the almost pro- 
file view of the head was the view that 
developed in form these qualities. This 
interested him; but I added, in a despair- 
ing tone: ‘I cannot make that view of 
your head, as seven of the ten have al- 
ready been finished in that view, and if 
I add yours, there will be a stupid uni- 
formity to the series.’ ‘Stupid or not, 
sir,’ he replied; ‘if that is the best view 
of my head, let some one else suffer; I 
won't!’ ” 


Wild Hunters, 


One traveler tells of having witnessed 
the pursuit and destruction of a large 
leopard by a pack of wild dogs. Wheth- 
er or no the dogs had set out with the 
intention of capturing the leopard, he 
could not tell. He saw them start up 
the great cat in a low jangle. The leop- 
ard made no effort at firat to fight off its 
assailants; but, with a series of prodig- 
ivus springs,sought shelter in the only ref- 
uge the plain afforded—a tree which had 
partially fallen. 

There the hunted beast stood, enarling 
and growling in a manver that would 
have frightened off any ordinary foe. 
The savage dogs, however, never hesitat- 
ed a moment, but, with agile leaps, ran 
up the sloping trunk, and gave instant 
battle to theinfurious game. One after 
another, the dogs were hurled back, each 
stroke of the terrible paw making one 
foe the less. Yet they continued to throw 
themselves againet the enraged creature, 
until, wearied by the contest, and wound- 
ed in fifty places, it fell from the tree, 
when, still struggling, it was quickly 
torn to pieces. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the wild dog usually prefers as *formid- 
able game as thé leopard. A sheep-fold 
is always an attraction too great for the 
wild dog to pass. 

And now, aftercalling this wild hunter 
a dog, I shall have to say that it is not a 
dog at all, but is only a sort of cousin to 
the dog, and really a nearer relative of 
the hyena, though it so resembles both 
animals as to have gained the name of 
hyena-dog. Its scientific name is Lycaon 
venaticus; and besides the two common 
names already mentioned, it has half a 


dozen more.—John R. Coryell, in St. 


Nicholas for July. 


A Little Girl’s Sermon. 


A very little girl, whose father is a 
minister, had been sorely tempted to play 
at the water-pail, which stood upon a 
low bench within her reach. It was 
thought best not to remove it, but to 
make it a tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. More than once her chub- 
by fingers had been ‘‘snapped” by way 
of correction. At two years of age she 
went with grandma to church, where her 
deportment was very serious. On re- 
turning home one said, ‘*Well, so you 
have been to church!” ‘‘Yes.” And 
did you hear papa preach?”  ‘*Yes.’’ 
**And what did he say?’ Thougbtful- 
ly: ‘*Oh—he p’each, an’ he p’éach, 
an’ he tell ’e people ’ey mus’ be—good 
chillens—an—not play in ’e water-pail!” 
Tbe conscientious baby is now a mature 
Christian, teaching a great many other 
children ‘‘not to play in the water-pail.”’ 


When I consider the multitude of as- 
sociated forces which are diffased through 
nature; when I think of that calm balan- 
ciog of their energies which enables those 
most powerful in themselves, most de- 
structive to the world’s creatures and 
econony, to d well associated together, and 
be made subservient to the wants of 
creations—I rise from the contemplation 
more than ever impressed with the wis- 
dom, the beneficence, and grandeur, be- 

our | to express, of the 


ond 
| Great Disposer of all.— Faraday. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. ‘In bbls, 25¢ pr ga. 
Ex. Family, bb], $4to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES-| cHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Oatmeal, 3% tu 4c ® Ib J 25@ Db 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c tant a 
ear riley, 4 te 
Sago&Tapiocad@5c 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar,bb!s,6%c box good Raisins, 
* 


; 
Crushed 20-lb bar ox L’ndry — 


AT 


Granulated exe 
C « |White Beans 2Q¢ 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at Wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 


ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.20 a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
AT FRY TS also had Thirty- 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications for patents in the 
Bnited States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 


Caveats, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO.. ‘Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


' THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 


Committees wi!l be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


Religious Songs 


—FOR THE— 


Sujoay SchRoof apo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B’ 

kes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, longin preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 

Price 85 cents each by mall, postpaid: 
60a dozen by express. ch not prepald. 
ee 07 Specimen Pages Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 
The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprreror. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP PARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al] 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 


class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuzs, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsnome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S Open day and night. . 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


21S POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 


Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & C0., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopres 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


180 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Ari or Work ExsouTEp- 


In THe Best STYLE AND AT 


The veryjbest ‘Cabinet Photographs, $3- 


per dozen. 
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Miséellany.. 


ALPHABET OF HEALTH. 


As soon as you’re up, shake blankets and 
sheet; 

Better be withont shoes than sit with wet 
feet. 

Children, if bealthy, are active, not still; 

Damp beds.and damp clothes will both make 
you ill, 

Eat slowly, and always chew your food well; 

Freshen the air in the house where you 
dwell. 

Garments must never be made to be tight; 

Homes will be healthy if airy and light. 

If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no 
doubt, 

Just open the windows before you go out. 

Keep your rooms always tidy and clean. 

Let dust on the furniture never be seen. 

Much illness is caused by the want of pure 
alr, 

Now to open your windows be ever your 
care 


Old rags and old rubbish should never be 
kept; 

People * should see that their floors are well 
swept. 

Quick movements in children are healthy 
and right; 

Remember the young cannot thrive without 
light. 


See that the cistern is clean to the brim. 
Take care that your dress is all tidy and 


trim. 


Use your nose to find out if there be a bad 
drain; 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its 
train. 

Walk as much as you can without feeling 
fatigue; 


Xerxes could walk full many a league. 

Your health is your wealth, which your wis- 
dom must keep; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the good 
you will reap. 


The Industrial Crisis. 


The present appears to be a critical time 
in the history of labor. Within the past 
few months our workingmen have sud- 
denly come to the consciousness of great 
power. Their more compact organiza- 
tion, their more effective weapons of war, 
have given them advantages that they 
never had before. The question of the 
hour is whether they can use this power 
temperately and wisely. There are om- 
inous signs of a dieposition to employ it 
passionately and vindictively. Men who 
speak in the interests of selfish capital 
are heard to express the confident hope 
that the workingmen will soon overstep 
the bounds of prudence ere and 
ruin their own prospects: ‘That is the 
real danger. Doubtless, it is hard for 
thoce who are smarting under a sense of 
injustice to be always temperate and judi- 
cious; but the welfare of these men de- 
pends on keeping their heads cool. Ven- 
geance does not belong to them; and 
they are strong enough now to be mag- 
nanimous. 

It is easy for the organizations of labor 
to cripple by unreasonable demands the 
industries of whole sections. They have 
done this thing already more than once. 
In the stoppages and readjustments thus 
occurring, great suffering is caused and no 
advantage is gained. An unjust demand, 
even if it be temporarily enforced, always 
reacts on those who makeit. The work- 
ing classes have now tremendous power; 
they may easily employ it for self-de- 
struction. It is quite possible for them to 
use their power tyrannically; and tyranny 
will not thrive in this day, the tyranny of 
a mob no more than the tyranny of an 
autocrat. This weapon of the boycott 
with which the labor unions have lately 
armed themselves is pretty sure to prove 
a boomerang. If they use it recklessly, 
there may easily arise a consumers’ un- 
ion, to fight them with their own fire—to 
patronize those whom they proecribe. 
Already the popular indigation at the un- 
ecrupulous use of this weapon is so strong 
that the publication of a boycott has 
proved, in several cases, an excellent ad- 
vertisement of the boycotted dealer. 

With all tke improved enginery of 
war the labor unions are eure to 
fnd that war is dangerous bus- 
iness. It is ail the more dangerous 
because of these improved weapons. 
It can never be anything elee but peril- 
ous and destructive business. Let not 
these combatants on either side suppose 
that they can hurt and maim their antag- 
onists and get no harm themeelves! 

Over all this wretched strife one can 
imagine those ‘‘better angels of our na- 
ture,” whose ministry Abraham Lincoln 
once pathetically but vainly invoked, 
bendivg with divine compassion and cry- 
ing to the embattled hosts with solemn 
rebuke and benignant appeal: ‘‘Is it well, 
brother men—is it well to fight? Is it 
not better to be friends? Are you not 
all children of one Father? Nay, are 
you not, as the great apostle said, mem- 
bers one of another? Your war is 
not only wholesale fratricide, it is social 
suicide. It is little to say that you can- 
not afford to fight: you cannot live apart; 
you must live for one another. That 
is the way you were made to live; and 
you will never have anything but trouble 
and sorrow till you learn that way and 
walk io it. The stars in their courses 
will fight against you until you make 
peace with one another. Have we not 
had more than enough of war and its 
dismal noises and its spectral train of 
woes; more than enough of silent looms 
and firelees forges; of children’s faces 
pale with hunger, and women’s sunken 
eyes; of hearts made fierce and hard by 
long-cherished enmities; of class arrayed 
against class and neighbor against neigh- 
bor? Oh, put it all away from you—the 
hate, the suspicion, the scorn; stand here 
together, brethren as you are, helpers of 
one another as you must be, and promise 
one another that you will do what you 
can, every one of you, to bring the day 
when between Labor and Capital there 
shall be no longer war, but peace for ev- 
ermore.’’—The Century for August. 


Two Sorts of Courage. 


Commodore Garrison was once captain 
of a steamboat on the Mississippi and while 
selling tickets one day happened to rouse 
the ire of a passionate old man, who drew 
his pistol, and, presenting it at the nar- 


‘oon window, full in the Captain’s face, 
fired. 

The cap snapped. He tried a second 
time, and again failed. Garrison’s own pis- 
tol lay within reach, but instead of taking it 
up, he quietly opened a drawer, took out 
a box of percussion caps, and, banding 
it to his would-be-murderer, said: 

‘‘Take a new cap; yours don’t work 
well,” 

The furious man stared at hima mo- 
ment, then burat into a laugh and held 
out his hand. 

Another kind of courage is exemplified 
in a story told by a young New York in- 
ventor, who, about twenty years ago, 
spent every dollar he was worth in an 
experiment which, if successful, would 
introduce his invention to public notice 
and insure his fortune, and, what he val- 
ued more—his ueefulness. 

It tailed. The next morning the daily 
papers heaped unsparing ridicule upon 
him. Hope for the future seemed vain. 
He looked around the shabby room, 
where his wife, a delicate little woman, 
was preparing breakfast. He was with- 
out a penny. He seemed like a fool in 
his own eyes; all these years of hard 
work were wasted. If he were out of 
the way, she could return to her friends. 
He went into his chamber, sat down and 
buried his face in his hands, with a des- 
perate resolve to endit all. Then, with 
a fiery heat flashing through his body, he 
stood erect. | 

**It shall succeed,” he said, shutting 
his teeth. His wife was crying over the 
papers when he went back. ‘‘They are 
very cruel,” she gaid. 

‘‘They don’t understand. I’il make 
them underetand,’’ he replied, cheerfully. 

‘*It was a fight for six years,” he said 
afterwards. ‘‘Poverty and sickness and 
contempt followed me. I had nothing 
left but the dogged determination that 
it should succeed.’’ It did succeed. ‘The 
invention was a great and useful one. 
The inventor is now a prosperous and 
happy man. ‘‘Be sure you’re right,” he 
says to younger men; ‘‘then never give 
up.”’—— Youth’s Companion. 


There is an increasing tendency to dese- 
crate the Sabbath by the use of its sacred 
hours for the meetings of secular organiza- 
tions. Ona recent Sunday evening the 
Central Labor Union held a meeting, at 
which a communication was _ received 
from the Cigar Makers’ Progressive Un- 
ion, and reports were received from the 
cabinet-makers, the dry-goods clerks, 
the garment knife-cutters, the glass- 
blowers, and the plumbers. There are 
probably many Christian men connected 
with the organization. They ought to 
use all possible influence to have the 
meetings held on come secular night of 
the week. On the same Sabbath even- 
ing to which we refer the German 
Cornice-Makers and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Painters’ Union held their 
meetings. Let the practice of holding 
such secular meetings become general, 
and the Sabbath rest, with all its 
blessings, will be endangered. Work- 
ingmen strike a blow at their own best 
interests when they aid in secularizing 
the Sabbath.—Christian Advocate. 


A Case.—-Dr. Guernsey, in an article 
on faith cure in the Medical Times, cites 
acase in which will power appears to 
have successfully supplied the place of 
faith. Among the parishioners of the 
Rev. Dr. Taylor of New Haven was an 
invalid lady, who finally took to ber bed, 
where she continued to receive her pas- 
tor’s visits. One bitter cold night she 
sent for him to console her dying moments, 
and declared herself ready to depart in 
peace. ‘‘If it is His will,’’ she said, 
‘‘that I shall go to hell, I can still say, 
‘Thy will be done.’” The physician 
who was present became a little impatient. 
‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘if that is God’s will, 
and both you and your family are recon- 
ciled to it, I do not know that I ought to 
object.’” In a moment the woman was 
Out on her feet shouting: won't die, 
and I won’t go to hell!” She afterwards 
enjoyed comfortable health for years.— 


An effort to check begging recently 
made in Liverpool brought to light a col- 
lege of beggary in which pupils of all 
ages were taught how to pursue the art 
in a scientific way. The proprietor was 
a member of the ‘‘profession,’’ and had 
amassed a comfortable fortune. The 
school was well attended, many young 
children especially being sent there by 
their parents, who were chiefly of the 
criminal class. Many of the pupils’ pa- 
rents not being able to pay for the tui- 
tion of their children, the ‘‘ professor” ap- 
propriated the clothing and money brought 
in by his students until he was recom- 
pensed for his services. 


Cool darkness and vigilant cleanliness 
must be, in some degree, effectual in 
banishing the pertinacious creatures that 
revel in heat and filth. The uncovered 
drain, the uncleaned swill-pail that 


Jusoria that breed pestilence. In so far 
as the annoying hum of the eager swarm 
sounds this alarm, their agency is bene- 
ficial— The Cottage Kitchen. 


At one of the delightful kindergarten 
picnics the little children were treated, 
probably for the first time, to cherries. 
The teacher, noticing a little girl gazing 
with melancholy mien at a stem, and a 
denuded pit in her chubby hand, asked 
the little one what had become of the 
cherry. ‘‘It’s all gone,” was the reply, 
‘I’ve elten it! there’s nothing left but 
the bone and the tail.” 


— 


The Farm Journal says that neatness 
has a market value, as is easily seen 
when it adds a cent a box to the price of 
berries, ten cents a barrel to apples, half 
a dime a bushel to potatoes, five cents a 
pound to butter, or three cents a dozen 
to eggs, and a perceptible percentage to 


any product offered for sale. 


‘‘draws’’ flies, as surely sends up in- 


FROM “THE PRESENT CRISIS.’’ 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth and Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 

Some great cause God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light? 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose 
party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes 
the dust against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis 
Truth alone is strong; 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see 
around her throng 

Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield 
her from all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages, and the bea- 
con moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut 
through oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low, 
foreboding cry 

Of those crises, God’s stern winnowers, from 
whose feet earth’s chaff must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the 
judgment hath passed by. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness, ’twixt 
old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne— 

Yet that ‘scaffold sways the future, and be- 
hind the dim unknown 

Standeth God, within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 


We see dimly, in the present, what is small 
and what is great; 

Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn 
the iron helm of fate! 

But the soul is still oracular, amid the mar- 
ket’s din; 

List the ominous, stern whisper from the 
Delphic cave within— 

‘‘They enslave their children’s children who 
make compromise with sin.” 


The Passage of the Forts. 


Captain Beverley Kennon, who com- 
manded the Confederate gunboat Gov- 
ernor Moore, and helped in fighting 
Farragut below New Orleans, has a paper 
in the July Century, from which we 
quote as follows: ‘‘ Tbe evening previous 
to the battle I reported to General Dun- 
can, the commander of the two ‘forts, 
my observations on the enemy’s move- 
ments as seen by myself from the mast- 
head. Yet, to my knowledge, no picket 
boat was sent down by us, or any means 
adopted to watch the enemy and guard 
against surprise. The result was they 
were abreast the forts before some of our 
vessels fired a shot. Ina few moments 
this space was filled with smoke from the 


‘guns, and exploded shells, intensifying 


the darkness of the night. A slacken- 
ing of the fire on both sides was neces- 
sary, since neither could distinguish 
friend from foe. In some placez no ob- 
ject was distinguishable until directly 
upon it, when it was as soon lost to view; 
yet the United States squadron steamed 
ahead, blindfolded, as it were, through 
the darkness and confusion, soon to find 
themselves in places of absolute safety 
and with comparatively few casualities. 

**At about 3:30 Pp. m. (April 24, 1862) 
an unusual noise down the river attract- 
ed my attention. As we expected to be 
attacked at any moment, I descended the 
ladder to near the water, where I dis- 
tinctly heard the paddles of a steamer 
(the Mississippi). I saw nothing on 
reaching the deck, but instantly fired the 
after gun, the one forward being fired 
by the sentry there; at the same moment 
the water batteries of Fort Jackson and 
Fort St. Philip let drive, followed, in an 
instant, by a general discharge from all 
the available guns in the forts, and both 
batteries of the advancing fleet, mounting 
two hundred and forty-two guns, and 
Commander Porter’s squadron of seven 
vessels, mounting seventy-two guns, 
which attacked Fort Jackson’s flauk be- 
low the obstructions. There was also a 
splendid practice from nineteen Federal 
mortars, which fired their thirteen-inch 
shells at intervals (between the vessels) 
of ten seconds. 

‘The bursting of every description of 
shells quickly following their discharge 
increased a hundred-fold the terrific noise 
and fearfully grand and pyrotechnic dis- 
play, which centered in a space of about 
twelve hundred yards in width. The 
ball had not more than fairly opened before 
the enemy’s ships were between the forts, 
and the Uncle Sam of my earlier days 
had the key to the valley of the Missis- 
sippiagain in his breeches pocket, for 
which he had to thank his gallant navy, 
and the stupidity, tardiness, ignorance 
and neglect of the authorities in Rich- 
mond.” 


— 


On tHE Brivez.—General Sherman 
admires the Brooklyn bridge. He spoke 
of it glowingly at the dinner of the 
N. E. Society in Brooklyn. When 
I crossed that beautiful bridge this 
evening, I felt as though I were in 
some holy temple, for nothing more ma- 
jestic has the hand of man ever wrought. 
Whether it pays two per cent. or three 
per cent. or five per cent, is to me a mere 
nothing. The mere thought, the mere 
conception of the thought, is something 
so pure and so magnificent that [ 
would banish all ideas of profit. 


Each time I sit with my friend Gen-. 


eral Hancock on Governor's Island, and 
look across at the beautiful stream called 
the East river (not a river at all, but an 
arm of the sea) and behold the lines of 
proportion, strength and durability of thé 
Brooklyn bridge, I admire it more than 
the most beautiful pictures I have ever 
seen in the galleries of France, Florence, 
or London .”— Ex. 


Love is joy, aud all true joy is love. 
They cannot be separated. And Christ 
is an exhibition to us of this fact in his 
own person—a revelation of God’s eter- 
nal love—coming down thus to utter in 
our ears this glorious call, as a voice 
sounding out of God’s eternity, ‘*Enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.”’ 


* Grant at Missionary Ridge. 


Over their heads, from every com- 
manding fort and hill, our batteries rained 
a horrible tempest of iron on the rebel 
works. Under this awful canopy, the 
glittering lines breasted on a run the fiery 
sleet that smote them in front, each eye 
fixed unwaveringly on the rifle-pits at the 
foot of the Ridge. The sun was now 
hanging jast above the western horizon, 
pouring its flood of light upon their backs 
and shining full in the enemy’s faces. As 
the unclouded rays fell on those twice 
ten thousand bayonet-points, sweeping in 
one glittering wave across the plain, the 
dazzling sheen of light was so terrible 
that the rebels in the rifle-pits fled before 
it in affright, or fell prostrate in the 
trenches, and let it roll in flashing splen- 
dor over them, without firing a shot. 

The orders were that, when the rifle- 
pits were carried, the line should be 
halted and re-formed for an advance up 
the heights. But, as the men bounded 
into them with a shout, they forgot all 
orders. Their blood was now up, and, 
sendiog their loud hurrah above the deaf- 
ening thunder-peals that shook mountain 
and plain, they began to scale the rocky 
slope. The fire that opened on them was 
appalling. It was no longer round shot 
and shell, but canister, grape, and 
musketry. Missionary Ridge was a 
voleano; ‘fa thousand torrents of fire 
poured over its brink, and rushed to- 
gether to its base. But the lines moved 
on and up. They cannot dash up that 
rugged acclivity. They dash out a little 
way, and then slacken; they creep up, 
hand over hand, loading and firing, and 
wavering and halting, from the first line 
of works to the second; they burst into a 
charge with a cheer, and go over it. 
Sheets of flame baptize them; plunging 
shot tear away comrades on left and 
right; it is no longer shoulder to shoulder; 
it is God for us all! Under tree-trunks, 
among rocks, etumbling over the dead, 
struggling with the living, facing the 
steady fire of eight thousand infantry 
poured down upon their heads as if it 
were the old historic curse from heaven, 
they wrestle with the Ridge. Ten, fif- 
teen, twenty minutes go by, like a reluc- 
tant century. The batteries roll like a 
drum. Between the second and last 
lines of rebel work is the torrid zone of 
the battle. The hill sways up like a wall 
before them, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees; but our brave mountaineers are 
clambering steadily on—up—upward 
etill!’’ 

It was thrilling, maddening to see those 
wavering banners fluttering alternately 
high up the steep acelivity, amid flame 
and smoke. Now one and now another 
would sink to the ground along the steep, 
as the bearers were shot down, but the 
next moment they would gleam aloft 
again, as gallant comrades seized them, 


‘and carried them farther up the slope. 


The ranks melted rapidly away, but the 
survivors kept on. Grant gazed, ap- 
parently unmoved, at the sight, yet with 
his whole soul in the struggle. Even 
the impassable Thomas, as he saw the 
slow and difficnlt progress, exclaimed to 
Grant: ‘‘I fear General, they will never 
reach the top.’’ The latter merely re- 
plied: ‘*Give ’em time, General; give ‘em 
time,’’ At laet the crimson, glittering 
tide reached the crest, and just as the 
sun was sinking below the western hori- 
zon, flooding the heights with his depart- 
ing rays, it rolled over them, and Grant 
knew they were won, ‘Then there went 
up a shout, like the far-off murmur of 
the sea, and as the muffled sound reached 
the ear of Grant, his compressed lips 
wreathed with a smile, and the burden 
lifted from his heart. 

‘*But the scene on the narrow plateau 
can never be painted. As the blue-coats 
surged over its edge, cheer on cheer rang 
like bells through the valley of the 
Chickamauga. Men flung themselves 
exhausted upon the ground. They 
laughed and wept, shook hands, and em- 
braced; turned round, and did all four 
over again. It was as wild as a carnival. 
Granger was received with a _ shout. 
‘Soldiers,’ he said, ‘you ought to ke 
court-martialled, every man of you! | 
ordered you to take the rifle-pits, and 
you scaled the mountain!’ But it was 
not Mars’ horrid front exactly, with which 
he said it, for his cheeks were wet with 
tears as honest as the blood that reddened 
all the route.”’ 

His plan of battle was simple, and 
carried out like an order for a parade. 
Right in the presence of the enemy who 
could look down on all his movements 
from his high perch, he laid all his plans, 
and executed them with the precision of 
one who is master of fate. And never 
before was a battle fought in which there 
were more dramatic scenery and action 
combined. Mountain heights crowned 
with the enemy, looking down >n quiet 
camps below; troops fighting above the 
clouds; Grant, the central figure of the 
great panorama, standing on a low hill, 
with three armies thundering and shout- 
ing above and around him; the descend- 
ing sun, flooding all in its departing 
splendor, are ooly so many shifting 
scenes in the mighty drama. | 

This brilliant campaign, so glorious in 
its results, lifted Grant to the highest 
summit of military renown,.and stamped 
him one of the greatest generals of his 
time. The President, overjoyed at the 
result, sent the following telegram to 
him: 

December 8th. 
** Major-General Grant: 

‘*Understanding that your lodgment at 
Chattanooga and Knoxville is now secure, 
I wish to tender you, and all under your 
command, my more than thanks—my 
profoundest gratitude, for the skill, cour- 
age, and perseverance with which you 
and they, over so great difficulties, have 
effected that important object. God 
bless you all! A. 

—Life of Grant. 


There is nothing £0 valuable and yet 
so cheap as civility. You can almost buy 


| land with it. 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND PUMPS. 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulatmg. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale, 


are: Its 


the best. 


Its chief points of merit 


care of itself in the sever- 


ity of workmanship being 


of its machinery making 
it almost impossible to 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 
the wind ceases to blow. 
It is an ornament to any 
place running smoothly 
without noise. 


Serd for cat- 
alogue of 


PUMPS, 


ability to take 


TVG est gale—being so arrang i 

My ed that no increase of 

Uy wind increases its speed. “aiff + 

Ze The material used in .ts 
Za construction and the qual- and 


The simplicity 


STAR FORCE PUMP 


oS” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or power use, of which we make several 
sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to pumps and 


windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of pi 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, No. 12. 


Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, ete, 


of all sizes, Pipe Fittings, Brass 


'WOODIN & LITTLE. 509 & 511 Market St., S. F.. Cal. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Buy Eijither 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 Ibs Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 tbs cooking buiter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 tbs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ths laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans asscrted jams. 
8 tbs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar, 


| 40 Ibs popcorn. 
120 tbs table salt. 
16 Ibs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 Ibs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table frnit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-Ib cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 ths sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 tbs dried pears, fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 Ibs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


andit7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE..... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are ex 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


tionally fine 
hey yield a 


good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


inost delicate skin, but‘leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN CO. S. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


* WELLMAN, PECK & 126 Market 

BMITH’S OASH STORE. ... 115 Clay 

W. O. L. ORANDELL.... Olema, Marin Oounty, ‘‘ 
pc Fowler, Fresno Oounty, ‘ 
MITOHELL, HASKINS & cece as Petaluma, - 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


eries, Theatres, Depots, 
nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discou 
churches and thetade. P. FREN 


w Windows, 
etc. New and ele- 


551 Pearl Street, N. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
4839 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FraNoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
cosine . $1,346,670 46 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


PiISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. good 


in time. ruggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


J 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
_:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters No. 115 ani 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


price-list. 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 
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THe Paciric: San Francisco, Cau. 


{Wepnespar, Aveusr 11, 1886, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


It is estimated that 200,000 persons 
in this country are interested in collecting 
postage stamps. 

The report shows that only 5,000 white 
and 3,000 colored children in Florida of 
school age are absent from its schools. 

The Coiner of the Mint reports the 
coinage during July to have been §$1,- 
320,000 in half-eagles and $700,000 in 
eaglee. 

The gratifying report is made that 
there has been a marked and steady de- 
crease of crime in Italy for the last six 
months. 

The annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union is to be 
held at Minneapolis October 22d, to con- 
tinue five days. 

Wasnineton, August 8th.—Senator 
Stanford will have erected during the 
summer a stable, to cost, when complet- 
ed, $30,000, the cost for the ground 
being $9,555 additional. 

The indignation against the Jesuits is 
becoming more intense in Peru. A pub- 
lic meetiog was held in Lima on Sunday, 
July 18th, to petition the Goveroment to 
expel them from the country. 


Cardinal Taschereau, the Canadian 
prelate, was installed in his new office at 
the cathedral in Quebec, July 21st. The 
service was-very imposing, and the ancient 
city was enthusiastic in its joy. 


There is but one Protestant religious 

ublication in New Mexico, a well-con- 
Saonel monthly Methodist paper of six- 
teen pages, half in English and half in 
Spanish, which has reached ten num- 
bers. 

A Jew was recently elected Vice- 
President of the Italian Parliament, and 
Jews have high offices in all the minis- 
tries. They are also conducting or 
connected with a large part of the 
Italian press. 

The aggregate of all the varied ma- 
chinery of Great Britain now operated by 
steam power, it is said, is capable of per- 
forming more work than could be done 
by 400,000,000 able-bodied men, or more 


than all such now living. 


Arkansas last year expended $729,168 
for teachers’ salaries and other echool 
expenses, built twenty school-houees at 
an average cost of $11,000 and had 
$469,837 left in the school fund. It 
claims to be doing more for free-school 
education than any other State. 


The British Museum has one of the 
largest libraries in the world, and it is 
greatly used by students and readers en- 
gaged in special research. So great is 
the overcrowding in the reading-room 
that it is now proposed to provide an ad- 
ditional room for general readers. 


Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist 
Church, returned recently from South 
America, where he presided over the au- 
nual Conference of their missions and in- 
vestigated their operations, which were 
never so vigorous. He held the first Meth- 
odist service at Asuncion, the capital of 
Paraguay.—Christian Weekly. 


‘‘A\ grandmother,” hearing that the 
translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
made by the Corsico Mission could not 
be printed for want of $500, appeals, in 
the Presbyterian, to the grandmothers of 
that church to contribute the needed 
amount to give the immortal dream to 
those natives of West Africa. 


The Swies Society for advocating -the 
observance of the Lord’s day was en- 
couraged at its meeting in Geneva re- 
eently by the recent innovation of the 
‘‘Tir Militaire,” which held its grand 
shooting festival on Thursday instead of 
on Sunday, as heretofore. The Commit- 
tee is working for the suppression of Sun- 
day postal service. 


Hon. C. W. West, the new Governor 
of Utah, has iseued a proclamation in 
which, referring to the missionary efforts 
of the Mormon Church to induce converts 
to immigrate to Utah and there violate 
the marriage laws of the land, he warns 
all purposing to do this that they will 
incur and subject themselves to a heavy 
fine and imprisonment. 


The liquor-dealers were shrewdly pro- 
posing to make the United States Post- 
office their agent for introducing their 
vile stuff into probibitory States, as a 
new regulation admits the carrying of 
liquids properly packed. Their cnnning 
game, however, was blocked by the Post- 
master-General, who orders all intoxicat- 
ing liquors to be excluded from the 
mails. 

Brazil, Venezuela, and Hayti are to be 
connected with New York city by a new 
telegraph company, forméd there, with 
4,000 miles of ocean cable. Brazil and 
Venezuela have granted important con- 
cessious and their land lines will be con- 
nected with it. It is expected that 

will be sent from New York in 
a quarter of the time now required by 
way of Europe. - 

The London Athenceum, in noticing 
Rev. Dr. Field’s book on ‘‘Turkey after 
the War,” refers to Robert College as 
‘*that American institution on the Bos- 
phorus which has done so much toward 
the introduction of enlightened ideas in- 
to Bulgaria and the Slav provinces, and 
which bas done far more toward checking 
the advance of Russia than the Crimean 
war ever did.” 

A class in one of the English board- 
ing schools, while passing examination by 
the inspector, were asked to describe 
some effects of the proceedings under 
Queen Mary, and promptly reeled off the 
avewer, ‘‘Many of the bishops were de- 

ived of their sees.” When the inquis- 
itive inspector asked what that meant 
there was a long pause, till one boy re- 
plied, ‘‘Had their eyes put out!” 


Sunday-School Lesson for August 15th. 


T. D. MURPHY. 


BY REV. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Thou knowest not now, but thou wilt 
know hereafter—The J and thou of 
this verse are a strange antithesis to thou 
and my of the preceding. Hereafter, 
not only in eternity, but soon (verse 12 
and following); also, doubtless, extends to 
progressive experience or knowledge of 
Christian enlightenment. Many things 


often explains afterwards, if not in time; 
in eternity we ‘‘shall know as we are 
known.” 

Shall never wash my feet—A sinful 
humility to refuse Christ's offers because 
we are unworthy. We may be unworthy, 
but Christ is worthy of us—of our faith 
and love. Peter’s proud modesty could 
not pass for humility; bis self-will and 
contradiction are like that in Matt.xvi: 22. 
Impulsive and mistaken Peter wae, per- 
haps, terrified at his own unworthiness, 
as in Luke v:8. 

Thou hast no part with me—In my 
kingdom of glory, which is founded upon 
loving and serving. Perhaps a menace 
of the loss of peraonal friendship, or loss 
of eternity. Moral purification accom- 
panied by future blessing. Baptiem 
means cleansing, but also future union 
with Christ. 

But also my hands and my head— 
Still a trace of dictatorialness is seen, 
even in his submission. Too much stress 
is laid upon the outward symbol. Mod- 
eration must be learned, even in our zeal 
and obedience. 

He that is bathed needed not, save to 
wash his feet—Christians are all washed, 
but not all clean. The visible Church 
is, and will continue to be, a mixed 
mass. Thedaily defilements need to be 
washed away. 

Ye are not all clean—Not all profess- 
ing Christians have been cleansed by 
Christ. We have the sign, but not the 
thing signified. Referring, primarily, of 
course, to Judas. 

Know ye what I have done to you?— 
Do you perceive its true meaning, not as 
an outward act alone, but the spiritual 
lesson? 

Ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet—Spiritaal imitation in the service of 
humility and love in efforts for the puri- 
fication of a brother from the sin that 
cleaves to him. Reprove and cleanse by 
foot-wasbing, not from a high throne. 
Not the literal ceremony; that grew up 
in the Church as real humility departed. 
There would be more genuine humility 
in the Pope’s washing the feet of one 
king than of twelve beggars—-a mutual, 
reciprocal toot-washing, not one of infer- 
iors by a superior. Ludicative of the duty 
of humbly and lovingly helping our 
neighbor in his daily repentance. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Jesus, in the trying hour, thought 
of others, not of himeelf. 

2. His love follows the betrayer even 
to the end. 

3. How patient he was with the im- 
pulsive, dictatorial Peter! 

4. Time opens many truthe in tempor- 
al things, ax well as 1 divine mysteries. 

5. Not only conversion is necessary, 
but daily repentance for sins that cling 
to our feet. 

6. The severe duty to be humble. 

7. Humble ministries to others is to 
imitate Christ in his condescending love. 


Sunday-School Lesson for August 22d. 
John xiii: 21-38. 


The closing part of our notes for last 
week failed to get into the mail in time 
to reach the printer. Between verses 17 
and 21 our Lord intimates that one of 
them should betray him, in order that, 
when the betrayal should actually take 
place, they might not be taken by eur- 
prise, but, in the fulfillment of Scripture, 
know that he was the Messiah. Our 
lesson begins with the troubled spirit of 
the Master, and his clear statement of the 
betrayal. 


COMMENTS. 


Was troubled in spirit—More than 
the expression of his compassion at the 
grave of Lazarus. (Chron. xi: 33.) Deep 
horror at the knowledge of the crafty one 
sitting within the circle of his chosen dis- 
ciples. Still flattering the betrayer, 
notwithstanding his manifested love. 

One of you shall betray me—Strong 
emphasis is placed on ‘‘one of you.” 
He had often foretold his betrayal. 
(Matt. xvii: 22; xx: 18: xxvi:2.) Now 
he plainly tells them that the betrayer is 
one of them. Cbrist foresaw and fore- 
told, and was troubled concerning the be- 
trayal, but he did not determine Judas 
to sin by fatal necessity. The betrayal 
followed the prediction, but not from it. 

The disciples looked one on another— 
They were troubled also. They inquir- 
ed of each other and of the Lord, ‘‘Surely 
itisnotI!” (Luke xxii: 23; Matt. xxvi: 
22. ) 

Reclining in Jesus’ bosom—lIt was 

the custom to recline at table on couches, 
resting on the left arm, so that the per- 
son on the right of another seemed to 
lean on his breast. 
» Whom Jesus loved—In a_ special 
sense. Here, for the first time, at the 
last Supper, Jobn makes use of this self- 
designation. ‘‘Nameless and yet so ex- 
pressive,” John loved this title of honor, 
and uses it afterward frequently. (Chron. 
xix: 26; xx: 2; xxi: 7, 20.) 

Zell us who it is of whom he speaketh— 
Peter supposes that John already knows, 
and, being at a distance, beckons him to 
tell. The whole description indicates a 
disturbed state among the disciples, 
whispering and beckoning to each other. 

He it is for whom I shall dip the sop— 
A piece of bread held between the thumb 
and two fingers, and dipped into a dish 
of dressing or meat. To dip a piece thus 
and present it to another was a mark of 
special consideration. This sop was the 
bread at the end of the paechal feast. It 
seems as though this was a sign to John 


as to who the traitor was, though many 


we cannot know at the time, but God. 


Treasurer Palache’s Report. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following amounts, 
from February 24, 1886, to August 7, 
1886: 

I—FROM AUXILIARY MISSIONS. 
Alameda—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$9; Congregational church collec- 

tion, $3.10..., $17 10 
Alturas— Monthly offerings.......... 3 10 
Marysville—-Chinese monthlies, $36.35; 

annual memberships, $16; Balfour 


take it in a general sense, simply repeat- 
ing that he was one who ate bread with 
him. It appears Jesus manifested his 
love for Judas even to the end. 

Then entered Satan into hym—Not 
likely a fall demoniacal possession, such 
as is ascribed to those possessed with 
devils, but that Satan now had fall pos- 
session of the will and purposes of Judas. 
Receiving the love-token in the sop, he 
became hardened; perhaps with a knowl- 
edge that be was thus branded as a trai- 
tor, he became desperate—then, at that 


very time. memorial; $12.... ...... 64 35 
What thou doest, do quickly—What Oakland— Rev. J. C. Holbrook, oe ot 
you are already doing. Not a permis- 
sion or a command to betray him, but as four memorial (of which from Mrs. 

you, out of your purpose, are now doing Mary D. Kurtz $2.50) $10......... 43 00 
it, hasten on the moment. Do it more | Oroville—Chinese monthiies, $14.90; 
quickly than you seem to be doing now, | annual memberships, $6; Balfour 

Jesus would now be freed from the ma- 90 
lignant society of the traitor; aleo that “Dual memberships, $24; Me 

the great crisis might be over. Those} memorial, $2..... nai se 33 00 
who have already determined upon evil | Sacramento—Chinese monthlies, $37; 
are sometimes hastened in its accomplish- 
= irection. eisen, Esq., ; Professor H. W. 

nent by divine ditection Ohapman, $5...... 77 00 


Nv man at the table knew—That ie, 
the real intent of the words. John may 
have had a suspicion as to the meaning, 
as his qualified statement in the next 
verse would seem to indicate—some 


San Diego—Chinese monthlies, $46.50; 
annual memberships and subserip- 
tions, $55; Balfour memorial, 
$32.70; George W. Marston, Eaq., 
$40; Quon Nency, $10; Mrs. B. 
Murston, $1.75.......cccs 185 95 


thought. 
Went out straitway—Showing the full $19. 
decision of the traitor; alao that Jadas| Balfour memorial, $5.50.......... 37 «50 
did not partake of the euchariat, which | Santa Cruz-- Chinese monthlies, 
was instituted, it seems most probable,| $19.75; annual memberships, $26; 
anniversary collection, $2.75; Con- 
after verse 30. . 
gregational church collections, $18; 
It was night—Darkness had gathered | [ung Chung, $10.... .....+-2+ee- 76 50 
around the troubled company. There is | gtockton—Chinese monthlies, $27.98; 
also something very impressive about{ annual memberships, $8; Balfour 
this brief statement. Judas went out ae $10.50; Mrs. M. A. Lang- = 
into spiritual night, to accomplish his Tulare—Chinese monthiies, Suman 
dark purpose. It was an awful night. nual memberships, $14; Balfour 
Now is the Son of man glorified—| memorial, $7.35......... . a 29 380 
Jesus goes on immediately to speak of 
light and life, of triumph and complete Total...... ...+. $650 65 


victory. Christ, as the Son, is glorified 
in his work of redemption. God the 


II—FROM CHURCHES. 
Crockett Congregational Church......$ 3 85 


Father is glorified, in conferring salva- | Ferndale Congreyational Church..... 5 00 
tion through hia Son, and the Son is be- | Gilroy Congregational Church........ 4 50 
ing glorified in himself among men ever Los Angeles First Cong’! Church..... 104 00 
since his death upon the cross Redwood Congregational Cala 

pe : Rev. W. H. Pascoe and family..... 12 00 


Little children, yet a little while— 
The first, indicating not their weakness, 
so much as Ais tenderness. The first 
use of this expression by the loving One 


San Bernardino First Cong’i Church.. 15 00 

San Francisco First Congregational 
Church--Of which from Hon. I. P. 
Rankin, $15; annual memberships, 


36; W. O. Price, $1...... 22 00 
toward bis diseip les. A little while 0 San Francisco Third Congregational 
his death or to his ascension. In either,| Gnurch--Mrs. C. A. Sheldon...... 2 00 
the time was short. San Francisco Bethany Church—-From 
As I said unto the Jews—(vii: 34;| American members: Mrs. H. W. La- 
viii: 21.) But in another sense. The| ™ont, $7; annual memberships, $34; 
Jews shall seek in vain for another de- 
liverer, after rejecting the true Messiah. | * pazicton, $5: George Newton, $5), 
Ye will seek me for love of me, but, for| $25. Total, $67. From Chinese 
the present, now, ye cannot follow me | members: Central Mission—Month- 
into heaven. ly offerings, $16.05; annual mem- 
A new commandment—The new com-| betsbips, 346; Balfour memorial, 
der that $18.50. Barnes Mission—-Annual 
mand 18 given im order } ey may memberships, $10; Balfour memo- 
love one another; but what is the com | rial, $3. Bethany Mission--Annual 
mand itself? By some, John’s reference | membership, $2; Balfour memo: ial, 
to the Lord’s Supper, and the command: } $1. West Mission--Monthly offer- 
‘Do this in remembrance of me. Keep| 128%: $23.15; annual membership, 
, $2; Balfour memorial, $1. Total, 
this sacrament that ye may love one 9199 189 70 
other as I have loved you, and my pres-| Vacaville Congregational Church— 
ence will ever be manifested among you.| Mrs. H. Scott..............-0ee0: 2 00 
And men will know that ye are my dis- -—__— 
ciples, because ye love one another.’”’ Total eee $360 05 
Lord, whither goest thou?—Peter, INDIVIDU 
in his impetuosity, interrupts the parting | Messrs. Balfour, Guthrie & Co...... $500 00 
words of the Master. From the follow- | 9: 9: Felt, 25 00 
ing verse, it is evident Peter understood a... $525 00 


death was meant. But Jesus answers: 
“Not now. You are not ready yet. 
Bye and bye you shall follow me, even 
in the crucifixion’’—which, according to 
tradition, took place at Rome. ‘‘Chriet 
must die for Peter, before Peter can die 
for Christ.’’ 

Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? 
—Jesus calls him to serious second 
thoughts. ‘‘Thou wilt not even confess 
me.’ The loving Master sees in the im- 
pulsive Peter weakness, but not wicked- 
ness; that his moral strength is not 
equal to his zeal. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
1. There are eleven true ones, though _. 


IV—-FROM EASTERN FRIENDS. 


Bangor, Me.—Hon. E. R. Burpee... $100 00 
A friend, by Mrs. M. T. Pond....... 
Belfast, Me.—Miss E. M. Pond...... 5 00 
New Boston,N.H.—Levi Hooper,Esq. 25 00 
Amherst, Mass.— Mrs. Rhoda 4.Lester.100 00 
Boston, Mass.—Mrs. W. C. Chappelle 3 00 
Stockbridge, Mass.— Miss Alice Bying- 
50 00 
Stockbridge, Mass.--Miss Adele Brewer 2 00 
Marlboro, Mass.— Miss H.J.Alexander 3 
Somers, Conn.—Miss H. R. Pease... 5 
Canandaigua, N. Y.--Miss Granger... 5 
Passaic, N. J.—Mrs. P.S. Prudens.. 1 
Kalamazoo, Mich.--Mrs. H. O. Hitch- 


there be one traitor. Total 340 00 
3. Better to Bay, “Ts it than Ts POMG $1,875 70 

He?” E. Paracue, Treas. C. C. M. 
4. The Lord waa tender, even with ~ 

Judas. W. C. 


5. The over-confident disciple has 
need of care. 

6. Love to one another the highest ev- 
idence of discipleship. 

7. Glorification the result of right 


The State Union, assisted by the local 
unions, kept opeu at their headquarters, 
132 McAllister street, all last week, and 
most royally greeted their friends and 


suffering. visitors of theG. A. R. The State and 
The La ss each local union had beautiful G. A. R. 

’ carde, which they exchanged with the 

Thou sbalt bave no other gods be- | boys of blue. Each day their tables 
fore me. were loaded with fruit, lemonade and 


cake. A large company were daily re- 
freshed at their rooms, and made wel- 
come to our city and State. There were 
exercises in singing, recitations and ad- 
dresses each day. Saturday afternoon 
was made special reception day for Mrs. 
Annie Wettemeyer, ex-President of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and now Grand Chaplain of the Wom- 
au’s Relief Corps of theG. A. R. The 
headquarters were crowded at an early 
hour. While waiting for their guests, 
Miss Way of Kansas was called upon for 
a speech, and told us of the victory and 
success in Kansas. Her address was 
followed by Adjutant-General Campbell 
of the G. A. R. of Kansas, who epoke 
cheeringly of our cauee, and much en- 
couraged our hearts. Mrs. Churchill, 
Dr. H. B. Heacock aud Rev. W. Car- 
ver followed with brief addresses. These 
filled up the hour. On the entrance of 
Mrs. Wettemeyer, there was a general 
cheering and hearty welcome given to 
this old army and temperance heroine. 
Her speech was mostly of the victories 
won in the past, and especially of the 
conflict going on for local option and a 
constitutional prohibitory amendment for 
her own State— Pennsylvania. 


Much credit is due Mrs. Churchill, 
State President; Mrs. Havens, State 
Secretary; Mrs. Pearson of No. 4, Mrs. 
Carver of No. 1, Mrs. Stevens of No. 3, 
Mrs. Luse of Young Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and many others, for 
this impertant work and reception as a 
part of the G. A. R. week. Com. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the wa- 
ter under the earth: 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them: for 1 the Lorp thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me. 


And shewiog mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me, and keep my com- 
mand ments. 

And the children of Israel dwelt among 
the Canaanites, Hittites, and Amorites, 
and Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebu- 
Bites : 

And they took their daughters to be 
their wives, and gave their danghters to 
their sons, and served their gods. 


For a paragraph in last week’s paper, 
we wrote the phrase, ‘‘jeoparding their 
lives.” When it got into print it appear- 
ed as ‘‘jeopardizing their lives.” The 


old, strong, English word ‘‘jeopard,” as 
a verb transitive, appears in the English 
Bible in Judges v (from which, in fact 
our pbrase was borrowed). The word 
*‘jeopardize” ie a modern, needless, poor 
and protracted substitute for the real 
word ‘‘jeopard.” ‘‘Jeopardy” is the 
noun, and ‘‘to jeopard’’ is the verb; 
and we have no earthly need of the word 
“jeopardize,” which is fit only for the vul- 
gate of some country papers.—Eb. | 


BORN. 


CuLVER.—To the wife of F. J. Culver, Pasa- 
dena, on Sunday, August 8th, a son. 


Two men at Hyderabad, India, lately 
laid a wager that they could look at the 
sun all day. One, after looking for a few 
boars, fled from the place; the other contin- 
ued tillabout noon, when he fell to the 
earth and expired. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of THe Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 

aper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 


column is that of the publication named alone. | 
After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, | 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the | 


Each column includes prepaid postage. 


office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 3.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly. ... 4.00 5.75 
4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 §.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 65.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
A FEATURE. 


A new feature of dining-room furniture is 


the side table, found in various shapes, at | 
the sales-rooms of the California Furniture — 


Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OxFrorD T#acHEss’ BI- 
BLES. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonille, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The California Furniture Company, Nos. 
220 to 226 Bush street, has a new supply of 
window draperies in all the materials, such 
as Goblin, Turkomans, English tapestry, 
etc., and at all prices, to suit every kind of 
purse. This is the largest assortment on the 
Coast. 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from his course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hill, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 6 every day except Sundays, 
on and after the 9th inst.; and at 568 Sev- 
enteenth street, Oakland, between 8 and 10 
and 12 and 1. 


A soft, velvet texture is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also es- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
purifying woollen, cotton and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,2c 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


The new shaving-stands for gentlemen, 
such as can be seen at the sales-rooms of the 
California Furniture Company, are as useful 
as they are attractive to the eye. Be sure 
and see them. 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 
should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THz Pactric. 


If a cough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption, and rest well. 


Yale Divinity School 


nomination, wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
ity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


Capital, 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part,to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute fer mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 

IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting Ciseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 

There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for S1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—-25c, 50c, $1.00. 
A valuable on *‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids.’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


Donald. 


PRESIDENT, — 
RHM'Donald Jz 


VICE-PREST J 


San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state- 
ment herewith presen:ed, aid begto say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

kt is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

We hepe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


A 
Bank Premises,- - - - 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, - - - - - 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481.805 78 


$3,416,551 96 


LIABILITIES: 
aidup. - - - 81,000,000 00 
Undivided Profit 


Due Depositors, - “oe 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, - .-+--+ - - 151.259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin. 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FRO¥ 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


* 

* 

That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for pores 
lar merit, and every one the best of its s, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OpposiITe Mrywna 8r., SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all_kinds of 
Brass, ee , Zime and Babbitt 
tal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

o>” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BELL FOUNDRY CO 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE 


NC 


OELLS:CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE. ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
CHIMES Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalowne. Adaress 


H.McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for KK, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, L 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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